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Tories and Patriots 
a oe United States knows little of its own 


past, and what it does know is largely 

wrong. Races that live in one community 
generation after generation have a fund of tradi- 
tion that corrects formal history; they are them- 
selves history projected into the present. But in 
America one moves into a new tradition with each 
removal to another section, or acquires a ready- 
made national history on arrival. History for 
most Americans is like the sacred formulas of 
savage tribes which have to be memorized by 
adopted members, It is reduced to a patter, and 
the more widely such standardized history is taught 
the deeper conventional ideas of the past with 
little relation to reality are imprinted upon the 
American mind. 

Fortunately early America has at last become 
fashionable. American antiques bring high prices, 
American chronicles come upon the screen and 
the stage. Lincoln has succeeded in drama, Jack- 
son has twice failed but will yet be dramatized. 
The Civil War will soon have its literary day. 
And more important still for right understanding, 
an array of early records of American life are 
being printed and reprinted. It is easier than be- 
fore to learn what the infant America was really 
like. 

Two figures of the common imagination will 
be overhauled in the process, the supposedly hun- 
dred percent American of the days before Ellis 
Island, and the hated Tory of the Revolution. St. 
John de Crévecoeur’s “Letters from an American 
Farmer” first published in 1782, now supple- 
mented by his recently discovered “Sketches of 
Eighteenth Century America”* are as instructive 
in this respect as they are interesting. Crévecoeur 
was an energetic and cultivated Norman who 
travelled in the French service through French 
America, changed his allegiance when the French 
empire fell in 1759, married, and settled down 
in the frontier district of what is now Orange 
County, New York. There he farmed, and amidst 
the incredible labors of a pioneer saw with a 
travelled eye and described the novelty of his ex- 
perience. He was one of the earliest, and re- 
mains one of the best, of our nature writers. 

And what was this American neighborhood as 
the French American knew it? Dutch, slow but 
industrious. Jonathan Edwards speaks of the 
frontier Dutch as spiritually degraded almost to 
the level of Indians, but Crévecoeur praises their 
caution and steadiness, Irish, who were the poor 
whites of the district; Germans, good and desir- 
able neighbors; Yankees from Connecticut, real 
Americans these of many generations, keen, but 
officious, sanctimonious, tricky, admired for their 
shrewdness, but disliked as the New Englanders 
very generally were when they left home, as they 
were constantly doing; Scotch Irish, energetic 
trouble makers; Indians, whose way of life was 
so fascinating that if white youth went with them 
they could seldom be brought back. And _ these 
were the ancestors of those who say without dis- 
crimination that the country is ruined because we 
let in the foreigner! “The strength of the cli- 
mate,” says the author, has the same effect on 
dogs and men. “In the course of a few genera- 
tions they become American dogs as well as we 
American men.” 

Crévecoeur’s rough but authentic idyll was 
shattered by the Revolution. What happened to 
moderate men, douhtful of the w'sdom of re- 
bellion, “Landscapes” in the new volume tells. 

And there is an equivalent story in Jonathan 





Dusk: N. Y. C. 


By S. Fosrer Damon 


HE round and hot sun lingers, softly 
lighting 


A solitary cloud with violet. 
On the rich sky an aeroplane is writing 
In smoke the name of a cheap cigarette. 


The skyscrapers, as placid as young sibyls, 
Smile on the traffic’s pandemonium. 

A hand, gigantic and invisible, scribbles 

In flame the name of a new chewing gum. 


O mob, you have formed the world to your desire! 
You are your own God: the old gods are dead. 
These are your pillar of cloud, your pillar of fire; 
These are your substitutes for wine and bread. 
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Boucher’s “Reminiscences of an American Loyal- 
ist”** just published. ‘The American Revolution 
was social and domestic as well as political and 
national. The have-nots spoiled the haves. British 
sympathizers, like the McFingal of John Trum- 
bull’s admirable (though forgotten) satire, es- 
caped early to the ports, having converted their 
wealth, but temperate men, like Crévecoeur, who 
waited, hoping for peace, suffered most. No 
matter what they had done or been in the com- 
munity, their lands were confiscated, and they 
were hunted like wolves through the forests. 
Crévecoeur, who was more than half Quaker, 
thought of removing his whole family to the In- 
dian wilderness, but feared the after effects upon 
his children. In the end he had to fly, his house 


was burned, his wife died, his children were lost, 
and not until he returned as French consul after 
the war did he find them in Boston. 

Indeed it is a fair question whether the really 


(Continued on page 257) 
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An Epic Work 
By A. L. Garpiner 
Editor, London Daily News 


F IT is in the power of books to influence hu- 
I man affairs, I do not think it can be doubted 
that Lord Grey’s apologia* will have a high 
place among the events of history. It deals with 
the vastest drama in the secular annals of man- 
kind, and it deals with it with a noble simplicity 
that gives it something of the emotion of cosmic 
tragedy. The impression is the stronger because 
it is so clearly unsought and even unthought of. 
Lord Grey writes as he speaks. In my experi- 
ence—and I have been familiar with the oratory 
of the House of Commons since the days of 
Gladstone—there has been no speaker of distinc- 
tion in our time whose method was so plain and 
unadorned, or who sustained his argument with 
such unanswerable force as Lord Grey. He has 
the gift of what one may call naked oratory be- 
yond contemporary precedent. ‘The secret of his 
power is indicated in his reference to his mo- 
mentous speech in the House of Commons on 
August 3rd, 1914. No one who heard that speech 
will ever forget it. The last hope had gone. 
Europe was plunging into the abyss of war—war 
on a scale such as the world had never seen. He 
rose in a House shaken with the agony of the mo- 
ment, torn with the bitterest dissensions, the bulk 
of his own supporters gloomily distrustful of the 
policy that was sweeping the nation into the gen- 
eral vortex. He sat down—and I speak as one 
who had been publicly critical of his diplomacy— 
with the House silent, sorrowful, but convinced. 
It was that speech and it was his personality that 
carried the nation into the war at once and with 
practical unanimity. “When I stood up in the 
House of Commons,” he says, referring to this 
occasion, “I do not recall feeling nervous. At 
such a moment there could be neither hope of per- 
sonal success nor fear of personal failure. In a 
great crisis a man who has to act or speak, stands 
bare .and stripped of choice. He has to do what 
it is in him to do; just this is what he will do 
and must do and he can do no other.” 

And he writes as he speaks, with the same 
simplicity, honesty, directness. You may doubt 
his wisdom, but you cannot doubt the high and 
chivalrous quality of character that shines through 
his utterance. You cannot doubt the nobility of 
his aims nor the large, humane disinterestedness 
with which he pursues them. His candor disarms 
criticism. If he thinks he was wrong here or 
there he says he was wrong. If he has changed 
his view of a given situation in the light of fuller 
knowledge, he admits it. He regrets that the mili- 
tary conversations with France in 1906 were not 
disclosed to the full Cabinet, though with char- 
acteristic restraint he does not recall the fact that 
the neglect was mainly due to the domestic trag- 
edy which at that moment shattered his private 
life. He admits that his view, that in the twelve 
day crisis that preceded the war, Austria was only 
the instrument of Germany, has been qualified. 
He thinks now that Austria’s part was more in- 
dependent than he had supposed. He disclaims 
any title to present the whole vast complex of 
things in its true proportions and relations. He 
sees the drama from one angle only, is careful to 
define his own limitations, and is conspicuously 
fair to the opposing views. Thus, referring to the 
*TWENTY-FIVE YEARS: 1892-1916. By ViscounT 

Grey or FaLLopon. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 

Co. 1925. 2 vols. $10. 
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struggle with the Cabinet on the eve of the war, 
he says: “It must be admitted that if there were 
not an anti-war group in the Cabinet there ought 
to have been... If this feeling had _ not 
been represented in the Cabinet the Government 
would have been out of touch with the country, an 
unsafe position in any circumstances, a most dan- 
gerous one in a crisis.” 

He does not pietend that the Entente did not 
involve irritations to Germany and he confesses 
to the discomfort in his mind, “of finding us 
somehow engaged in blocking Germany’s projects 
in other parts of the world. We were bound 
to oppose her plans when they were inimical and 
dangerous to British interests, but was it necessary 
to assume that everything everywhere that Ger- 
many wanted was dangerous to us?” He rejoiced 
ia the opportunity of satisfying the German aspira- 
tions in Asia Minor by the Bagdad railway agree- 
ment, and he ingenuously admits that in 1906 he 
was anxious to concede a coaling station to Ger- 
many in West Africa, until he discovered that in 
the previous year his predecessor at the Foreign 
Office, Lord Lansdowne, had encouraged France 
to resist pressure from Germany for the conces- 
sion of a coaling station in Morocco. In short, 
the attitude throughout is that of a dispassionate 
observer of events, recording his own motives, his 
own thoughts, and his own share in the action with 
studied moderation and detachment. 

The result gives the reader the impression of 
sitting beside a patient tossing in a fever. The 
patient is Europe, and the fever lasts a generation 
before it culminates in the catastrophe. Some- 
times the fever subsides, sometimes the patient is 
quiescent, sometimes the danger point seems even 
to have passed, as in 1913, but always the high 
temperature returns, the peri] reappears, and the 
agony is renewed. Was the disease too deep-seated 
to be beyond cure? Was the peril avoidable by the 
wisdom of men, or was the catastrophe inherent 
in the conditions? 

es FSF FS 

Let us look at the progress of the fever as Grey 
saw it, and as he records it. Whatever view may 
be taken of his own part in the story there can be 
no doubt that from the beginning to the end he 
was actuated by the single motive of preserving 
the peace of Europe. That can be said more con- 
fidently of him than of any other principal in 
the vast sweep of events. His story begins in 
1892, when, the foremost figure among the young- 
er politicians of the time, he became under-secre- 
tary te Lord Rosebery at the Foreign Office. 
The loom of fate had already begun to weave 
its pattern, The Triple Alliance of Germany, 
Austria, and Italy had called into being the count- 
er alliance of France and Russia. England stood 
aloof, It was the period of “splendid isolation” 
with its complementary aspiration for the Concert 
of Europe. In so far as England had sympathies, 
they were German sympathies inspired in part by 
an unbroken historical amity, in part by the senti- 
ment of the Victorian court. They were expressed 
by successive Prime Ministers of unusual authority 
and of both parties—Gladstone, Salisbury, Rose- 
bery. Throughout the ’nineties those sympathies 
prevailed. If there was fear, it was fear of 
France and Russia, and all the preparations for 
naval security were made on the Franco-Russian 
calculation. Twice we were on the brink of war 
with France, over the Bangkok incident in 1893, 
and the Fashoda incident in 1898. The pinpricks 
of France and the menace of the incalculable des- 
potism of Russia were tending to strengthen the 
German sympathies of the country and pave the 
way, if “splendid isolation” had to be sacrificed, 
to an understanding with that country. This ten- 
dency, implicit in the policy of Salisbury and 
Rosebery alike, took form in 1899 when Cham- 
berlain made his memorable speech suggesting an 
Anglo-Saxon-Teutonic understanding, which should 
cover not merely England and Germany, but, if 
she were disposed, America also. 

That gesture, made under the impression that 
it would be welcomed, evoked no response from 
Germany. It evoked no response because through- 
out the ’nineties, while the hostility of France 
was open and flagrant, there was no compensat- 
ing spirit of friendship from Germany. Bis- 


marck had fallen, the young Kaiser was in the 
saddle, and the Bismarckian tradition of Con- 
tinental dominance had given place to the dream 
of world power. 


That dream had changed the 


orientation of Germany. “Our future is on the 
sea,” said the Kaiser at Stettin in 1898, and there 
began that development of the sea power of Ger- 
many in which collision with the sea power of 
Britain was implicit. The significance of this 
change of attitude was not realized in England in 
the ’ninetics in spite of such unfriendly incidents 
as the Kaiser’s telegram to Kruger, and at the 
very time that Chamberlain was making his over- 
ture to Germany, Biilow, the Chancellor, was 
writing a private memorandum in which he said: 

On the whole it is certain that opinion in England is 
far less anti-German than opinion in Germany is anti- 
English; therefore those Englishmen like Chirol and Saun- 
ders (the Times correspondent who was subsequently ban- 
ished from Berlin) are the most dangerous to us since they 
know from their own observations the depth and bitter- 
ness of German antipathy against England. 

The practical rejection of the Chamberlain over- 
ture did not sensibly increase suspicion in England 
and even as late as 1902 the disposition of the 
Government to work with Germany was illus- 
trated, and most unfortunately illustrated, by its 
association in the Venezulean episode. It can 
hardly be doubted that the Kaiser’s purpose in that 
affair was to challenge the Monroe doctrine and to 
involve England in the challenge. The peril was 
fortunately realized before events had gone too 
far, and when the cloud passed and it was seen 
how near the country had been brought to a grave 
rupture with the United States, public opinion 
was deeply aroused. From this incident sprang 
the widespread suspicion of Germany and the 
definite impulse to sacrifice the doctrine of “splen- 
did isolation”. ‘That doctrine was valid while it 
was believed that the feelings of Germany were 
friendly, but that belief seemed no longer tenable 
in view of the spirit of German relations and 
the now unconcealed challenge to the naval su- 
premacy of England. 

This change of mentality was the opportunity 
for Delcassé, whose mind had dominated French 
foreign policy for ten years and who was the true 
author and begetter of the Entente. Grey, then 
out of office, welcomed the Anglo-French under- 
standing. He had no personal enthusiasm for 
France and no hostility to Germany, but he was 
alarmed by the drift of events and was seized with 
the conviction that England must have cordial re- 
lations with somebody. When he came into office 
as Foreign Secretary in 1906 he had two motives, 
the first was to stop the drift of Europe to war, 
the other was to secure the position of his own 
country in the event of failure. “I re-entered 
office,” he says, “with the fixed resolve not to 
lose the one friendship we had made, not to slip 
back again into the friction of 1892-5. With 
Germany I wanted to be as friendly as I could be, 
without sacrificing friendships already made.” 
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The history of the next eight years was the his- 
tory of the failure of the one motive and the 
success of the other. Perhaps they were irre- 
concilable. Perhaps “splendid isolation” still rep- 
resented the true function of England in Conti- 
nental affairs—we shall never know. But the 
pauseless challenge of Germany at sea was the 
rock on which Grey’s major motive split. Gesture 
after gesture was made to Germany without re- 
sponse. We stopped building capital ships: Ger- 
many went on building more. We offered a 
ten years’ naval holiday: Tirpitz produced a new 
and more formidable naval programme. We sent 
Haldane to negotiate privately with the Kaiser: 
he returned with the confession of failure. Mean- 
while Germany was testing the reality of the En- 
tente. The first Moroccan crisis in 1905, the 
Bosnia-Herzgovina crisis in 1908, the second Mo- 
roccan crisis in 1911—in turn aimed at trying 
the ice. With each incident the universal ten- 
sion increased, Then with the Balkan war in 
1912 and the success of the London Conference 
there came a momentary lift of the cloud. It 
was Grey’s hour of triumph. He seemed to have 
restored the Concert of Europe. The Kaiser paid 
him a handsome tribute, and for a few brief 
months the sky of Europe was clearer than it had 
been for seven years. Then, almost out of the 
blue, came the catastrophe. Grey acquits the 
Kaiser of a desire for war. He wanted another 
“shining armor” victory of diplomacy, but he had 
lost prestige with the military autocrats by the 


compromise of 1911 and was swept into the cunt a 
rent. 
Grey fairly emphasizes the refusal by Ger ble. 



































argu! 
to accept a conference as the crucial test of re. §. 
sponsibility for the war. Only a little more - 
than a year before the London Conference of = 
Ambassadors had saved Europe. All the mem as 
bers of that conference were still in London, we 
Their intervention would have checked the mad - 
torrent of events, changed the atmosphere, perhaps ii 
averted the disaster. But Germany said “No,” " 
and in saying “No,” proclaimed war. ate 
as Ft ot - 
recur! 
- , about 
By far the most important revelation of Grey's = 
book deals, not with the origins of the war, bu orld 
with President Wilson’s peace overture in Feb. be v4 
ruary, 1916, and Grey’s attitude towards it. If by 
Grey in history is burdened with a share of the we. 
responsibility of the tragedy, it will not be be ne a 
cause of his motives, but because of his methods, If is 
His motives were high and noble: his methods D che 
were rigid and official. He had static force, not 
dynamic force. His loyalty was excessive: his 
quality of initiative deficient. All this is illus. 
trated in the Wilson episode. Colonel House told r 
Grey in February, 1916, that the President, on ‘ 
hearing from France and England that the mo § THF 
ment was opportune, would propose a conference & 
to put an end to the war. Should the allies ae 
cept this proposal and should Germany refuse it, 
the United States would probably enter into war 
against Germany. As to the conditions of peace I 
Colonel House, speaking for Wilson, expressed 
an opinion decidedly favorable to the restoration 
of Belgium, the transference of Alsace-Lorraine § @" “ 
to France, and the acquisition of an outlet to the sorme 
sea by Russia, with certain compensations to Ger We h 
many outside Europe. This overture was disre he sn 
garded. Beyond being forwarded by the French omen 
ambassador to M. Briand, it might as well have § '™!™'S 
been dropped in the wastepaper basket. Apparently rainles 
no mention of the subject directly was made to for th 
Briand and no pressure was applied to give it ef Blake, 
fect. This was not because Grey did not realize § #° 0” 
its gravity. It was because he feared to give of Te 
France the impression that we were weakening by Stre 
mentioning the word, “peace.” He left the in § "° &r¢ 
itiative, if initiative there was to be, to Briand § ™4U! 
He did not ask him to consider it: he waited for J % bu 
Briand to’ act. Briand was as much afraid of § S¢@tters 
talking of peace as Grey and remained silent and, 
It was not until nine months later, on the eve of § 2"Y ™ 
the fall of the Asquith Coalition, that Grey com- § °X°¢Pt 
municated the House memorandum to the Cabinet J 27d su 
with the cautious suggestion that in certain circum ff} OF for 
stances—that is the weakening of one of the The | 
Allies—the Wilson overture should be considered, Into 
I do not think that the final judgment will ac cal old, 
quit Grey in this great matter. It is true, of course, § YTY Pr 
that in February, 1916, such a peace proposal a died, th 
Wilson contemplated would not have been accepted has adv 
by Germany, but the consideration of that prof for 
posal was the plain, obvious duty of the Allies, andj # Cousi 
the fact that it was not considered will remain 4 her wes 
grave blot on the statesmanship of Grey. The im mation ' 
cident did not reflect any lack of appreciation on Pioneere 
Grey’s part of the importance of America. Thert rich no 
is no more striking feature of his story than thay me pl 
dealing with his relations with the U. S. A. prion Snge 
to its intervention in the war. In those relations § P0Fant | 
his wisdom, patience, and goodwill were unfailing casual v 
and his friendship with Page, Roosevelt, andy the Tex 
House was a priceless service. That feeling wa Ungu 
abundantly reciprocated and among the memorable — he 
€ il 


things of the book is a letter from Roosevelt t - 
. *.* " 
Grey written at the most critical stage of the com wn 


troversy over the right of search at sea, in which§ ¢ share 
Roosevelt quotes from a letter from John Bright wind wa 
to Sumner during the Civil War: “At all he mo se 
zards,” said Bright, “you must not let this mat ore 
P ° and m 
ter grow to a war with England; even if you aft Reduce 
right and we are wrong.” “With the reversal leine ” 
of names,” added Roosevelt, “the advice I am type ‘of 
giving is the same as John Bright gave and my West, 


»”» 
reasons are the same. ballad- 





Grey speaks in one place of how “after the out} i, Wing 
break of the war I sometimes lay awake askingg y;. 5: 
myself again and again whether the war could§ ¢...), 
have been prevented by anything that I could this “er 
have done in the preceding years.” That quevg «7. 


tion does not admit of an absolute answer, 
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his own view clearly is that the armaments race 
that preceded the war made the catastrophe inevita- 
ble. It is difficult to resist that conclusion and the 
argument of Grey is that, given the same condi- 
tions, the same result must follow. It is because 
the spirit of the book is that of a man, not so 
much seeking to justify himself or to secure a vers 
dict from posterity, as to utter a warning to the 
world out of the agony of his own terrific experi- 
ence, that it is charged with an epic and prophetic 
power. “Learn or perish” is the alternative before 
human society. Not in better preparations for a 
state of things similar to that of 1914, but in 
a world policy that shall prevent that state of things 
recurring is the only hope of the world. ‘The talk 
about new and old diplomacy is “useless chatter.” 
A new diplomacy will not save us. Only a new 
world relationship can save us. Science has changed 
the whole basis of civilization and war is an im- 
possible corollary of that civilization, War and 
modern civilization cannot co-exist, and if competi- 
tive armaments are not destroyed, civilization it- 
glf is doomed. On that sombre note of challenge 
to the wisdom of mankind the book closes. 





The Earth’s Anguish 


THE WIND. Anonymous. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1925. $2. 


Reviewed by VeRNon Locains 


HE bleak spots of the earth, where the 
sporting gods come face to face with 


man and show him how gingerly they 
can turn tight the screws that torture him, have 
formed the setting of many a significant story. 
We have had the barrenness of an English heath, 
the snows of the Canadian North, the malarial 
marshes of a tropical island, the sea in a hundred 
inimical guises. In “The Wind” we have the 
rainless plains of West Texas, an ideal nature 
for the sombre realist to study. How William 



















Blake, with his theory that nature and the devil 
are one, would have revelled in certain descriptions 
of Texas prairies which appear in this book! 

Stretches of wind-whipped sand; never a tree— 
no growth save brownish cactus and leaf-stripped 
mesquite; the spring of the year without flower 
or bud; cows, dead from starvation and thirst, 
scattered over the plains and haunted by vultures; 
and, worst of all, the terrifying wind, ready at 
any moment to burst into a cyclone. No beauty, 
except the skies at night, and the quick sunrises 
and sunsets. Such was the West Texas of thirty 
or forty years ago as the anonymous author of 
“The Wind” portrays it. 

Into this environment comes Letty Mason, typi- 
cal old-fashioned Virginia girl, sensitive, ignorant, 
very pretty, and hopelessly weak. Her mother has 
died, the family money is all gone, and her pastor 
has advised her to come to Texas to be the govern- 
ess for the children of her one remaining relative, 
a cousin, Beverly Mason. On the train bearing 
her west from Fort Worth she falls into conver- 
sation with Wirt Roddy, a ranchman, wko has 
pioneered in Texas and-has survived. He is big 
rich now, and bad; it is rumored that he has in 
some place set up a sort of harem. He casts a 
Strange spell over Letty, which the girl is too ig- 
Norant to recognize as a sex call. Moreover, by a 
casual word he instils in her a horrifying fear of 
the Texas winds, 

Unguided by the lethargic Beverly, who might 
have helped her, she pushes on, fighting circum- 
Stance in her feeble way, to the tragedy that ends 


the story. Says the author,— 

The wind was the cause of it all. The sand, too, had 
@ share in it, and human beings were involved, but the 
wind was the primal force, and but for the wind the 
whole series of events would not have happened. 

That, 


Another story of the earth’s anguish. 

and more. One might expect such a mood as 
produces the marble-like poetry of “Maria Chpade- 
laine.” But in “The Wind” there is a different 
type of poetry, the poetry of realism. The old 
West,—with its picturesque slang, its humor, its 
ballad-making, its legends of Indians and pioneers, 
its wild imagination,—is again revealed to us, not 
this time with sentimental glamour, but with cold 
truth. The author has thrown his emphasis on 
this realism, and in it lies the great strength which 
“The Wind” as a work of art attains. 


The Winning of Oregon 


WE MUST MARCH. By Honore Wi.tste 
Morrow. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
1925. $2. 


Reviewed by Acnes C. Laut 
Author of “Pioneers of the Pacific Coast” 


ISTORIANS will take violent exception 
to Mrs. Morrow’s fine narrative in sem- 
fiction form of one of the greatest 

epochs in American history—the Winning of Ore- 
gon. I confess the first chapters gave me rather 
jumpy qualms, where Sir George Simpson, the 
Governor of Rupert’s Land and all the vast ter- 
ritory of the Gentlemen Adventurers of Hud- 
son’s Bay, seemed staged as the villain; for I have 
known the Simpson family all my life and canoed 
across half the width of the continent with one 
of their descendants, and have lying in my work 
room the old ragged lynx skin robe of Colin 
Fraser, whose father was the piper for Sir George 
in his terribly swift voyages by canoe from Mon- 
treal to the Columbia. 

To clear up the historic points first-—Oregon 
was lost to the British (1) because Gray, an 
American sea captain discovered the Lower Colum- 
bia before Vancouver to the infinite chagrin of 
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the latter; (2) because McLoughlin, the Chief 
Factor of Oregon, took definitely from the first 
the side of the Americans and got himself dis- 
missed with censure from The Company for so 
doing—as I know very well, having been refused 
permission by the Company to copy the records 
in Hudson’s Bay House, London, reprimanding 
McLoughlin for such friendship to poachers in 
their Oregon Fur Preserve; (3) because when Sir 
George went home and received his title as told 
by Mrs. Morrow, he was hurt, chagrined, and 
profoundly disgusted by the utter indifference and 
coldness of the British Government to his mag- 
nificent plans for grasping California from the 
Spanish, switching Oregon into a British Pacific 
Colony, and adding to it Russian Alaska, which 
was openly for sale; (4) because when the British 
sent out a characteristic naval martinet—a younger 
scion of the Aberdeen family—to report on the 
value of Oregon, the sapient young gentleman 
reported that “the country was not worth a damn” 
—a conclusion which old fur traders have told 
me was the result of personal pique because his 
bed in Ft. Vancouver was not soft, he couldn’t 
fish salmon with a fly, and when he went deer 
hunting the deer refused to stand still and be 
shot; (5) but lastly and most important of all, 
through Marcus Whitman’s efforts the East was 
aroused to the value of Oregon and the settlers 
had poured over the mountains in floods and set 
up American Government, while diplomacy see- 








sawed and might have Ict Oregon go by default. 
From the time of Sir George’s rebuff by the 
British Government, orders were given to clean 
up every bison in Oregon to prevent rival Amer- 
ican traders getting them. 

There Mrs. Morrow is absolutely correct; and 
whether Whitman’s famous ride saved Oregon or 
not—let the savants dispute. The missionaries 
and the settlers did; and what England threw 
away: in spite of Simpson’s protests, grew into a 
magnificent Pacific Empire under the Stars and 
Stripes. 
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No better or truer tale has ever been told of 
these early missionary heroes; and in spite of 
mushy. platitudes to the contrary, Mrs. Morrow’s 
account of first efforts among these missions to 
convert and lift the Indian is a verisimilitude to 
life. It is not the work of one life time. It is 
the work of four generations before results are 
visible and real. No better account of enthu- 
siasm’s first disillusionment, nor finer of the white 
woman’s trials and heartbreaks has ever been 
penned than the heartbreak of Narcissus Whitman, 
when she lost her child and knew her husband’s 
hopes were an illusion, and yet sustained him in 
his life work. There the story is breathless and 
it is true. I could cite.an almost identical case 
among the Sioux, where by the light of the moon 
one night on the Missouri, I strayed out to the 
grave of a little white child and heard a story 
from mother lips so similar to Narcissus Whit- 
man’s, that I know Mrs. Morrow has painted this 
picture from life. 
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When I say the portrayal is magnificent and 
holds pure story interest to the last page, I can 
say no more. I have only two criticisms to offer 
and they are not censure. They are thoughts. 
First, I think Narcissus Whitman’s final martyr- 
dom ought to have been included; but Mrs. Mor- 
row could rightly say the canvas was already too 
crowded and that she was recounting the heroic 
epoch not as a personal missionary document but 
as a proof that these missions, all of which failed 
tragically, were pawns in the play of a larger 
destiny to give the country into hands more worthy 
than the savage assassins who held it, Second, 
from reading of the Oblate Annals and Jesuit 
Reports on the Mountain Missions, I do not be- 
lieve any Catholic ever instigated, abetted, or even 
suggested the destruction of the Protestant mis- 
sions. ‘That was such a dangerous game even 
the fur trader did not dare play it. When white 
man, drunk or sober, lashes an Indian up to cut 
white throats, he knows the same knife will cut 
his own throat. What brought the ultimate ca- 
tastrophe was not the quarrels of the missionaries 
among themselves. It was the simple tragic fact, 
while one set of white men preached the Love of 
God, another set of white men—the riffraff 
hangers-on of fur trade and _ settlement—were 
practising the debauchery of the Indians with rum 
and vice and theft of Indian lands. The point 
of contact between the two races was stronger 
below the dead line of decency than among such 
heroes as McLoughlin and the Whitmans and the 
Spauldings and the Lees; and perhaps it took such 
massacres as the Whitmans to force the decency 
of the white man to take hold with a strong hand 
and clear out the evils in both races. The be- 
deviling of the whole red race by rival traders’ 
“doped” whiskey—against which the-Hudson’s Bay 
set their faces like flint—was the real cause of the 


hideous chain of tragedy. There again, Mrs. Mor- 


row’s narrative is true—white man and Indian, 
Catholic and Protestant, fur trader and settler, 
were all factors working to a destiny greater than 
any dreamed, 





The Regent Theatre in London has recently 
presented “Man and Superman,” with the usually 
omitted third act, “Don Juan in Hell,” played in 
full. This means a six hours’ performance, and 
the business of the evening was started at five 
o'clock. The whole text of “Man and Superman” 
has never been played in London before, but Birm- 
ingham and Glasgow have both had six-hour sit- 
tings in years gone by. 
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Byron the Man 


BYRON. By Erne: Co.tspurn Mayne. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1924. $5. 

LA VIE DE LORD BYRON. By Rocer 
Boutet pe Mownve -. Paris: Plon. (New York: 
Brentano.) 1924. $1.20. 

Reviewed by Samuet C, CHEW 
Bryn Mawr College 


[; IS one of the many ironies that attach to 
Byron’s fame that the only “full-length” 
modern biography of the poet written in his 
own language is by a woman. Miss Mayne’s 
competent, clever, and acute narrative and inter- 
pretation of Byron’s character and career was 
first published in 1912. Now she has revised 
and in part re-written it in the light of the con- 
siderable mass of new biographical material which 
has appeared since that date. To enumerate all 
the lately published documents of which she has 
made use is not necessary here; among the most 
important are the 1921 edition of “Astarte” 
(which contains letters not published in 1905); 
Mr. Murray’s two volumes of “Lord Byron’s 
Correspondence” (1922) in which is the long 
series of letters to Lady Melbourne of quite 
transcendent importance for the final solution of 
the Byron “problem”; the Countess of Airlie’s 
“In Whig Society” (1921), where there are 
many letters from Lady Melbourne during the 
period in which she was Byron’s confidante; and 
“The Journal of Henry Edward Fox” (1924) 
which sheds light upon the relations of Byron 
and La Guiccioli. Miss Mayne has revised her 
account of the poet’s final expedition to Greece in 
the light of Mr. Nicolson’s “Byron: The Last 
Journey” (which she mis-calls “Byron: The Last 
Phase”); and Mrs. Campbell’s “Shelley and the 
Unromantics” (a very fine book) has caused her 
to alter her conception of Trelawny with whose 
character she has no longer the sympathy which 
she expressed in the first edition of her work. 

Miss Mayne has somewhat condensed her nar- 
rative so that it now all falls within the com- 
pass of a single handsome volume. Revision and 
condensation have not altered its essential quali- 
ties and defects, She introduces literary criti- 
cism only incidentally, and though her taste is 
sound her comments are often somewhat naive 
and she makes no attempt to defend her taste on 
philosophic grounds. As a woman she sees that 
Byron was unfair to women and perhaps does 
not realize how often women were unfair to 
Byron. By contrast she emphasizes the loyalty 
and frankness of his relations with men. The 
episode of the Hunt family at Pisa is somewhat 
of a stumbling-block in this analysis of the poet’s 
character. A far more serious charge against 
Byron’s loyalty and frankness is the suppression 
of Shelley’s letter to the Hoppners, sent in Byron’s 
care. Mr. Edgcumbe some three years ago at- 
tempted to prove that Byron did forward this 
famous letter and that it was returned by the 
Hoppners to him and was hence found later 
among his papers. Miss Mayne “welcomes the 
testimony of the broken seal and adherent morsel 
of paper” as support of the “hope” that we 
have no longer to believe this “worst thing” against 
Byron. She is correct, however, in regarding 
Mr. Edgcumbe’s arguments as support for nothing 
stronger than a hope. 

M. Maurois, in his extremely popular biographi- 
cal romance “Ariel,” accepted without question 
this disgraceful charge against Byron. M. Boutet 
de Monvel, in his lately published biography, is 
very sceptical as to the validity of Mr. Edgcumbe’s 
arguments. I mention this as an instance of the 
difficulty of arriving at conclusions as to the “ob- 
scure and disputed points in Byronbiography.” 
Another still more famous problem is perhaps 
still debatable. In the first edition of her book 
Miss Mayne “plumped” for the “Astarte” revela- 
tions, accepting Lord Lovelace’s accusations as 
proved. She naturally regards certain of the let- 
ters in the “Correspondence” of 1922 as further 
and weighty support to “‘Astarte.” Boutet de 


Monvel, on the other hand, makes the extraordi- 
nary statement that “cette correspondance n’a pas 
fourni le plus mince argument en faveur de la 
thése de lord Lovelace, bien au contraire.” In 
the light of these contradictory asseverations it 
is but fair to Miss Mayne to note that when 
the “Correspondence” appeared the present writer, 
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who until then refused to admit (and still refuses 
to admit) that the documents in “‘Astarte” proved 
anything, put on record his conviction that some 
of the new letters put the accusation against Byron 
beyond all question. In my book on “Byron in 
England,” in the (as I now think) mistaken en- 
deavor to maintain an attitude of suspended judg- 
ment, I stressed the puzzling and contradictory 
nature of the evidence in the Byron-Leigh case. 
Puzzles and contradictions there are a-plenty, but 
the weight of evidence supports the verdict 
“Guilty.” The whole matter should now be 
allowed to rest and, if possible, be forgotten. 

M. Boutet de Monvel’s book is a straightfor- 
ward, amusing, and substantially accurate account 
of Byron’s life. He is a better critic than is Miss 
Mayne and has interesting things to say about 
Byron’s vogue in France; but for his biography 
he leans heavily upon her, at times reproducing 
her very phrases. His is the best French biography 
of Byron, as hers is, despite certain shortcomings, 
by far the best in English. 





A Remarkable Story 


THE MAKING OF THE ENGLISH NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Epcar J. Goopspeep. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 
1925. 

Reviewed by Kirsopp Lake 
Harvard University 


| rrr GOODSPEED has given what 
was much needed, a readable and accurate 
statement of the history of the New Testa- 
ment in English. It is, indeed, a remarkable story. 
Beginning with Tyndall and going down to the 
King James’s Version it is a story of steady im- 
provement in language and the story could hardly 
be, told better than it is by Professor Goodspeed. 

He has, however, omitted one incident which I 
am sure I have read somewhere though I cannot 
put my hand on it at the moment. Is it not true 
that one of the things which helped the speed with 
which Tyndall produced the second edition of his 
translation was the opposition of the Bishop of 
London, who ordered the whole of the first edi- 
tion to be purchased, so far as was possible, and 
destroyed? I have always supposed that what hap- 
pened was that the agent of Tyndall and the agent 
of the Bishop met, probably in some convenient 
tavern at Greenwich, and that a sale was completed 
between the two securing to each a handsome and 
easy commission and giving both Tyndall and the 
Bishop what they were desiring, a conclusion so 
unusual in the history of books that it deserved to 
be noticed. That the Bishop was in the end some- 
what disappointed to find that he had in this 
way paid for the production of the second edition 
may have ultimately a little destroyed his satis- 
faction, but let us hope that his lordship did not 
understand economics sufficiently to realize what he 
had done. 

Professor Goodspeed is somewhat more friendly 
towards the Revised Version than I am myself. 
Certainly the time was come in the nineteenth 
century for two things. The first was the simpli- 
fication of the King James’s Version by cutting 
out a good deal of the unnecessary trimming and 
by printing it in paragraphs instead of by verses. 
But the translation of the revisers in many cases 
spoils the English, and the undoubtedly higher 
degree of accuracy which was reached was not 
worth the price which was paid for it. The’ other 
thing which was called for was a translation into 
modern English which should make no attempt at 
preserving the beauty of the old sixteenth century 
language. That, indeed, was not provided by 
the revisers, but Professor Goodspeed has done it 
himself in the translation which he has recently 
printed. Like every other translation his is prob- 
ably open to emendation in some details, but in 
the sense in. which a scholar’s translation is in 
many cases the best commentary and tells more 
to other scholars than any number of notes, he 
has really given us something which is extremely 
valuable. It is not a competitor with the King 
James’s Version but it is an addition to knowledge. 
It is perhaps desirable to say this with a little em- 
phasis because for reasons which can be easily un- 
derstood, Professor Goodspeed has failed to say 
enough about the merits of his own work. 
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A Romantic Travelogue 


SUNLIGHT IN NEW GRANADA. By Wy, 
L1aM McFeer. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. 1925. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Edward E. Paramore Jr, 


WOULD be easy to say that Mr. McFee’s 
new book, “Sunlight in New Granada” was 
merely an interesting travelogue, done jg 
the conventional Burton Holmes manner, with 
rhetorical descriptions of scenery, portraits of ec. 
centric characters whose Penates were uprooted 
without blood and transplanted in an alien soil, 
and shrewd observations on the modes and moreg 
of a medizval country beginning to be invaded 
by the appurtenances of Northern mechanical ciy. 
ilization. But of course it is a great deal more 
than that, for Mr. McFee sees everything through 
the eyes of an incurable romantic, and _ invest 
every contact with physical beauty and human 
squalor with a haunting mystery and an_ inner 
spirituality, at once elusive and omnipresent. Thus 
what appears to a white, Protestant Nordic as a 
pestilential jungle infested with human vermin 
and only habitable for a white adventurer with 
an invincible lust for trade, appears to Mr. McFee 
as the New Granada, the last refuge of the 
medizval splendor and glamour created by Simon 
Bolivar, Cortes, and Quesada. 

That Mr. McFee’s projection of a romantic 
mood upon the wattled jungle fastnesses and sink- 
hole coast towns of Colombia is at violent variance 
with the facts is beside the point: he admits the 
outward barbarism of their civilization and argues 
his case on spiritual demurrer. The peon is not 
a peon save in raiment (or lack of it) and habit; 
he is the symbol of an unfathomable spiritual at- 
titude toward life that the ordinary Nordic is 
incapable of understanding. The “first family” 
Colombians are not petrified legatees of an ancient 
and discredited caste system; they too are symbols, 
symbols of a once glorious Iberian aristocracy, 
heroic survivors of a better day, ineffectual flowers 
raising their proud heads among the encroaching 
weeds of a corrupt Republican government and 
the blight of foreign commercial intrusion. With 
all the histology of a backward people, who look 
with indifference and passive resistence upon the 
modern forays of the concessionaire, Mr. McFee 
finds that the Colombians have a reeondite inner 
world in which thev really Kve, an impenetrable 
and mysterious native character which he infers 
may be more vital and satisfving than all the gifts 
of comfort and efficiency that Northern civiliza- 
tion can lavish. 

The reason, I suspect, that Mr. McFee is able 
to spin a web of romance over a country which 
we would find merely primitive, is that he is by 
profession a marine engineer, whose daily task 1 
a pure reality discharged in literally mechanical 
terms. Out of the exigencies of his daily pre 
occupation with boilers, cylinders, valves, and 
screws, there must have arisen a need for spiritual 
compensation in the realms of romance, just 2 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s obsession for revealed ghost- 
lore is probably a compensation-balance for his 
scientific researches. 

“Sunlight in New Granada” is by no means 
the ordinary dull travelogue of the professional 
tourist, but is written with all the charm of Mr. 
McFee’s fiction style. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether Mr. McFee can write anything else but 
fiction, so strong is his urge to romanticize even 
the common facts of daily experience and human 
intercourse. 
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The Third Jungle Book 








JUNGLE DAYS. By Wiiiiam Beese. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1925. $3. 
Reviewed by SAMUEL ScovILLE, JR. 

ILLIAM BEEBE has just published 


“Jungle Days”, climaxing “Jungle Peace” 

and “On the Edge of the Jungle.” “Voices 
almost high enough to become visible; comedy 
so delicate that appreciation never reaches laughter, 
and tragedy so cruel and ruthless that it stirs 
doubts of the very roots of things,” all these he 
finds in his jungle. To him 
interest so intense as that aroused by the 
lives of the dwellers in that little cosmos of time 
and space, from the vast etabelli tree, which was 
three hundred years old when Columbus dis- 
covered a new world, down to the invisible para- 
sitic worms found inside of the tiny thrips who 
live under the bark of the fallen tree. 

In fact, perhaps the only criticism the general 
reader may have to make of Beebe’s writings 
comes from the fact that he is by nature and 
choice a microscopist, a painter of miniatures, and 
as such lacks the perspective on which ordinary 
observations depend. To him an opalina, that 
microscopic being which he discovered in the intes- 
tines of a jungle-frog, is more important than 
the grim anaconda which dragged its mighty 
Jength past him one night when he was watching 
on the beach. When once he can be persuaded to 
leave Liliput, no writer of today can better depict 
the lives of the jungle-folk than William Beebe in 
words whose cadence and color make the reading 
of them a delight. 

To me in this book, as in all of his, there are 
certain bits over which I like to linger. Of such 
is the passage where he tells of creeping out of 
Cheops by the ancient, choked robbers’ entrance 
where sharp bits of alabaster held him motionless 
and he pictured the whole vast weight of that 
mighty pyramid as pressing down upon him, 

Another is in the chapter called “Falling 
Leaves” where he writes of creeping through the 
jungle to solve a new bird-call when some sudden, 
unexplained instinct made him examine the ground 
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closely just beneath his upraised foot. There in 
a trap of death lay coiled a great fer-de-lance 
mimicking the brown leaves of the forest floor 
and not twelve inches from his upraised foot. Be- 
ing a scientist, Beebe set himself to solve the 
cause of this instinct which again and again had 
warned him of the presence of a snake in the 
jungle and found that it was the faint unpleas- 
ant odor of musk, which his nostrils had caught 
subconsciously, that had saved his life. 

The chapter on those old-time people, the mon- 
key-folk, who like us humans fought their way 
up against the eternal pull of earth, is recom- 
mended to all fundamentalists who believe that 
the use of the reasoning faculties of the human 
race should be prohibited by law. Other high 
lights are the languid loves of that jungle-moron, 
the sloth, and the fight to the death between the 
spectacled owl and the young anaconda—but of 
selecting passages there is no end. 





Tories and Patriots 
(Continued from page 253) 


dramatic figure in the Revolution is not the honest 
American Tory. Before 1776 all but malcontents 
were of his belief that armed rebellion was not 
the proper course. He held fast, when the others, 


carried by the logic of events, went on to what ” 


must have been, outside of New York and Phila- 
delphia, the easier decision. If he loved his 
country he stuck it out in his own community, un- 
til he was broken for life or forced into exile in 
Nova Scotia or the Bahamas. And he had other 
attributes which should make him popular with 
the safe and sane Americans who have descended 
from his persecutors. He did not approve of what 
they would call Bolshevism, he believed in the 
Sanctity of property and constituted government. 
He thought that political unrest hurt business, For 
such ideas he was deported with violence. As 
Crévecoeur depicts him, he seems, one must admit, 
4 more desirable citizen than some who have taken 
his place. ‘ 


__ 


by Henri L. Bourdin, Ralph H. Gabriel, and Stanley 
925. 
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T.. Williams, New Haven: Yale University Press. 1925. 
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BOWLING GREEN 


The Glasgow Passage 


R. M. S. TRANSYLVANIA, AT SEA 
AKING a bath at the Central Hotel, Glas- 
gow, I had a feeling of being already at 
sea. For in a Glasgow bathroom you find 
yourself among the specially large and sturdy plumb- 
ing, deep enormous tubs and brass taps, so familiar 
to all travellers in the Clyde-built ships. To read 
the name of Shanks and Co., Barrhead, written 
in a bathtub, has always been part of the flavor 
of sea-adventure; how often, simmering deep in 
hot slanting brine, I have hummed small private 
madrigals in honor of Messrs, Shanks. 

It would take a number of pages justly to 
describe the various excitements of making one’s 
first passage from Glasgow. The journey from 
Euston, eight happy hours in what must be one 
of the world’s most comfortable trains, would be 
a theme by itself. It was odd that of all the 
named engines on the London, Midland, and 
Scottish line, I saw (in the yards at Crewe) the 
one that would give me the most surprise—an en- 
gine called Charles Lamb. The express that leaves 
Euston at 10 A. M. is timed (in October, any- 
how) so that you get your glimpse of the West- 
morland hills in the full shine of afternoon. Be 
sure to look out for the two pretty girls sitting 
on a stone bridge near Grayrigg; you pass them 
about 3:15. Then, after the very Long-Islandish 
country north of Carlisle, where just casually 
your eye catches little stations called Gretna and 
Lockerbie, you meet the first sunset shadows in 
the folds of Annandale. You'll not be wasting 
time drinking tea in the restaurant car; it’s my 
guess you’ll be standing in the corridor watching 
those lovely bare ridges, bronze as Roman helmets 
in honeyed light; sifted with opal in the rough 
ravines. And if you’re a lover of differentials 
in language, the first thing you'll mark at the 
Central Station in Glasgow is the sign “Passengers 
Are Requested to Shew Their Tickets.” 
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Certainly philologists should always make the 
Glasgow passage; words that are strange and yet 
anciently familiar are like toys for you to play 
with all the way over. “Bute Hall,” said one, 
showing me the Glasgow University by starlight. 
“Lord Bute?” I asked. “Aye, he gifted it.” Going 
down to Greenock, where we boarded Transyl- 
vania, how pleasant to see the sign Ground to Feu. 
Speaking of calling us in the morning, “I'll just 
give you a chap on the door at 8 o’clock” said the 
steward. And the Chief Engineer, in one of thos: 
midday cracks after the Captain has sent word 
from the bridge that “the sun’s over the fore- 
yard,” was telling of fishing for octopus. It’s 
not bad meat if you don’t know what it is, was 
the gist of his comment; “but if ye know, ye 
kind o’ grue at it.” There is some lively etymol- 
ogy to be taken in at every turn. Walking on the 
boat deck, under the three black funnels, where 
that fine soupy whiff comes up the galley venti- 
Jator and sharpens the appetite, I found a small 
faucet iiarked Boats? Breakers. Why, one might 
well ponder, is a lifeboat’s water keg always called 
a breaker? The Captain, who could outskeat many 
a college Ph.D in his knowledge of words, told 
me why. It’s really barreca, Spariish for a small 
cask. This pleased me, as I already knew the 
French barrique. There is no lingo so savory as 
that of ships and charts. Even Cape Race, that ill- 
favored coast which masters give a generous offing 
in foul weather, the Captain secretly relishes for 
being the tip of the Avalon Peninsula. Of the 
names on the Newfoundland chart I liked specially 
Random Sound: it seems to carry the indignant 
voice of perplexed old mariners. Pinchgut Tickle 
is another name I remember on that chart. It 
was Joseph Conrad, in a little essay not yet (I 
think) collected in his volumes, who praised the 
kind of writing found in Notices to Mariners and 
other sea-memoranda of that sort, where a lack 
of precision in the text may mean life or death. 

et SF S 

We were not less lucky than John Burroughs 
in our hap of weather. The Clyde, as he noted 
long ago in “Fresh Fields,” is the finest of all 
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approaches to Britain; when we went down the 
firth on a transparent October afternoon it was 
at its best, reminding me of a grander Lake 
George. Glasgow has not been very skilful in 
letting the larger world know the magnificence 
of her noble waterway. We are all aware that 
she is a great shipbuilding city, but somehow we 
do not realize that she is approached by a winding 
strait among purple mountains that is surely among 
earth’s finest picturesques. To an eye wonted to 
Long Island levels the fells and laws seem un- 
expectedly high and bluff. Goat Fell runs close 
upon 3000 feet; Ailsa Craig sheers up 1100 feet 
‘in one steep lump. As you glide so smoothly by 
the openings of a dozen lochs and sounds, each 
bending in among the unspoiled hills, or look over 
into the green apron of Ayrshire, it seems prepos- 
terous to leave this magic region barely glimpsed. 
I wonder if any other great manufacturing town 
has such fairylands at its door, By the time you 
have dropped the Mull of Kintyre, and Scotland 
fades, Rathlin Island (where the Bruce studied 
spiders) is in sight. It is too dark to see the 
Giants’ Causeway, but even so. to note near-by on 
the map such minstrel names as Coleraine and 
Limavady—yes, and Bushmills—gives a pensive 
pleasure. Off Moville the tender comes down 
from Derry with Irish emigrants to board the 
ship, a fiddler playing reels to keep their hearts 
up. It’s a longish trip from Derry in the tender, 
and I imagine there may well be sore hearts 
among them; though some who come to see them 
off have much drink taken and are in very lyric 
mood. But the eldritch voice of the ship’s whistle, 
as she gives the tender a final salute, seems almost 
a refinement of cruelty. It is so very definite. 
But it is part of the “drill,” as our Scottish friends 
term any manner of rite; and at sea that is all- 
important. At Moville I received an Irish tele- 
gram, in a bright green envelope. The official 
notations on the form were all in Irish, beginning 
Telegrafa an Phuist, which somehow brightly 
conveys a suggestion of swift urgency. 


es SF 


Then, for a week, you are drowned in vacancy. 
What British weather-reports always call an “anti- 
cyclone” (not, as anxious females sometimes 
imagine, a specially violent kind of cyclone; but 
a period of prevailing high barometer) was with 
us; day after day of fresh breezy blue. A caller 
air, as one Scot called it. And you move in the 
slow and yet regularly measured circle of ship- 
board hours, aware of Time only in the same 
vague accepting way that one is aware of the 
surrounding sea. Almost with incredulity you 
read, a week later, that “Heavy baggage must be 
ready to be removed by 8 p. m.” and they tell 
you that Nantucket Light Vessel will be “made” 
that afternoon. ‘There were few passengers in 
the first cabin, and it seemed curiously like a 
house-party at some large country mansion. It 
would be true to say that the most exciting single 
event of the week (barring, of course, the little 
meetings when the Captain and the Chief talked 
unpublishably of the queer ways of the sea) was 
the night I had a vile cold. A kindly passenger 
gave me tablets of aspirin and phenacetin to take 
in the evening hot today. Later, as T lay gently 
tilting and steaming in my berth, I woke from 
marvellous dreams—<dreams of half-apprehended 
glamour and magic; visions that drift away like 
smoke in moonlight but still leave behind them ati 
uneasy suspicion of merriments and pangs beyond 
the humdrum of this daily plod. It was the kind 
of hypnotics most teasing of all: a dim continua- 
tion of something dreamed once before. I sup- 
pose that if it were not for the greatest peril of 
the sea (which is overeating) one might have 
more of these lovely clairvoyances on board ship. 
If only the steamship companies didn’t feed one 
so well and so often, if one had the austerity to 
live for a week on toast and bovril and hog toddy, 
what golden fables might result. 

And tomorrow morning we shall sight Liberty 
again. ‘There’s nothing so wholesome as to hear 
the little jokes people in other lands make about 
one’s own country. A story now current on the 
other side is of a Frenchman making his first visit 
to America; and as he came up New York Bay 
an American pointed out the Statue of Liberty. 

“Yes,” said the Frenchman, “we do that too.” 

The American was puzzled. “Do what?” 

“Put up statues to our dead.” 

CurisropHer Monrvey. 
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HARRY HANSEN 

“A deeply moving book. There is 
not a secret longing he does not know. 
There is no fear he does not find. 
There is no note of hope he does not 
sound. There is scarcely a heartbeat 
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By 
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Being the Memories of Katy Leary, fer 
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friend of America’s greatest humorist. 





It was Twain himself who suggested 
this book, for he once said, “Now if 
Katy only knew how to write and could 
put down the deings of this family, we 
should indeed have a document worth 
having!” 
Illustrated. 
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has resuscitated such tales of courage, 
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on society with no other weapons than 
spiritual argument. 
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Books of Special Interest 


British Drama 


THE CHIEF BRITISH DRAMATISTS. 
Edited by Branper MatrHews and 
Paut Rosert Lieper. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $1925. $5. 
Reviewed by J. RANKEN TowsE 


HE compilers of this volume, whose 

names are a sufficient guarantee of 
their competency, may be said to have fair- 
ly accomplished their main purpose, which 
was to illustrate in brief compass the 
various stages of development in Eng- 
lish dramatic literature from the Middle 
Ages to the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Considering the limits of the space 
within which they were arbitrarily confined 
it was almost unnecessary for them, in 
their preface, to give a list of their un- 
avoidable omissions. That their collection 
of plays, twenty-five in number, has been, 
as they say, very severely sifted, is ob- 
vious enough, but the operation has been 
conducted, on the whole, with notable 
shrewdness and judgment. And formid- 
able, at first sight, as is the array of 
rejected authors, some of them of no little 
eminence, it may be remarked that the 
works of many of them are—for the or- 
dinary reader at any rate—more curious 
than valuabl: as specimens either of drama 
or literature. Moreover the editors very 
wisely simplified their task, and fore- 
stalled possible objections by giving the 
preference to those plays which, in actual 
representation, had enjoyed the greatest 
and most enduring popularity. And 
this, after all, is no bad criterion to go 
by. In the theatre the sustained verdict 
of the mass is the surest foundation of 
fame. And it is well also to remember 
that the dramas, declared by critical intelli- 
gence to be the greatest of all time, have 
ever been the chief favorites of the gen- 
eral public. 


This particular dramatic anthology is 
superior to many others because of the care 
that has been taken, in each instance, to se- 
cure the most authoritative text. On this 
account, notwithstanding its piece-meal 
character, it may be commended to the en- 
thusiastic and conscientious student as well 
as to the less precise and fastidious reader. 
And most, if not all of the pieces selected 
—individual opinions may differ on this 
point—are generally conceded to be among 
the finest achievements of their respec- 
tive creators. To discuss their merits seri- 
atim at this time is neither possible nor 
needful. Whether even a careful perusal 
of them, as the editors fondly hope, 
will enable the average student to note 
the processes of dramatic evolution dur- 
ing the last four centuries, and the causes 
of them, may be doubtful, but he should 
at least be able to perceive the striking 
changes that have occurred in the literary 
quality, the methods of construction, the 
power of characterization and the use of 
imagination. The present writer is not in- 
clined to think that the size or shape of 
the theatres or the personality of the 
actors had very much to do with any of 
them. That, however, is another matter. 

In addition to an introductory chapter 
on ancient and modern theatres in Eng- 
land, which is interesting although it con- 
tains nothing new, this volume, which with 
its admirable print and thin but not trans- 
parent paper, is a fair example of modern 
bookmaking, offers, in its thousand pages, 
a rich choice of varied drama, from the 
Bome Abraham and Isaac down to “The 
Liars” of Henry Arthur James. Here are 
famous works of Marlowe, Jonson, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Webster, Massinger, 
Wycherley, Dryden, Olway, Vanbrugh, 
Congreve, Sheridan, and other classics, and 
several of the more illustrious moderns, 
The whole makes a rich and varied feast. 
It seems a pity that room could not have 
been found for Tennyson’s “Becket,” al- 
though, to be sure, that could not be 


counted among the long lived plays of its 
era. This solid and useful book is com- 
pleted by an index containing notes on the 
plays and their authors, an index to char- 
acters and a reading list in the chief Brit- 
ish dramatists. 





Three Little Tree Books 


A GUIDE TO THE TREES. By Cart- 
Ton C. Curtis. New York: Greenberg. 
1925. $1.50. 

THE GIANT SEQUOIA, By R. S. Exrs- 
wortH. Oakland, Calif.: J. D. Berger. 
1924. 

THE FOREST GIANT. By Aprien Le- 
Corspeau. New York: Harper & Bros. 
1924. $2. 

Reviewed by NorMAN TAyYLor 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


MATEUR tree lovers and the im- 

mensely increased number of walkers 
will find Professor Curtis’s book an in- 
valuable little guide to our native trees. 
There are pictures of most of the kinds, 
and the author has found it necessary to 
use only a few of the terms which have 
driven many from more technical and ex- 
haustive works. Not since Thompson-Se- 
ton’s ‘Foresters’ Manual” for boy scouts, 
has there been such a judicious sifting of 
the unimportant anda thoroughly successful 
selection of the significant in tree identifica- 
tion. The book is wholly without literary 
style, unless it be the essence of style 
to crowd as much ipformation into a 
small space as possible. Nearly all of this 
is correct, but experts will bemoan the in- 
clusion of a few persistent old errors that 
have been carried through generations of 
tree books. But as the book is not for 
experts, it is a genuine pleasure to record 
the fact that no recent guide to our native 
trees should prove so satisfactory to ama- 
teurs as this one. It is thin and will slip 
into the pocket. 

While Professor Curtis’s book deals 
with the trees of northeastern America, 
both the other volumes have to do with a 
single species of conifer—the giant Se- 
quoia—now confined to California. The 
ancient range of this now relict species 
was so extensive the fossil remains of it 
are common in many parts of the world. 

The immense antiquity 
stretching from the days of the dinosaurs 
to the present, has fired the enthusiasm of 
professional botanists from Asa Gray to 
dozens of lesser students of today. Pale- 
obotanists, geologists, and various climato- 
logists have wrung from its past history, 
and from these relict survivors in the Sicrra 
Nevada, a story of almost incredible in- 
terest, a veritable drama of tree history. 

Neither of the present volumes makes 
any pretense of adding to that story, 
both are frankly appreciations of its signifi- 
cance. Mr. Ellsworth’s is more inclusive 
as to information than the Frenchman’s 
book, but as a literary work it is as 
the writing of an enthusiastic sophomore 
against a master. Who Adrien LeCorbeau 
may be is wholly unknown to the aver- 
age American reader, and the reviewer con- 
fesses never to have heard of him until 
recently. He has produced a little master- 
piece of descriptive nature writing. Noth- 
ing since Maeterlinck’s “Intelligence of the 
Flowers” has so caught the beauty and 
drama of plant life. Holes could easily 
be picked in some of his statements, but 
no scientist who lacks the magic of this 
author should pick them. It is doubtful if 
the general reader will retain one really 
significant error, such, for instance, as 
referring to the Sequoia as giant pines, 
But no one can finish this little book with- 
out capturing through the magic of the au- 
thor’s prose, some of the beauty and majes- 
ty of Sequoia. 
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An eminent scientist's 
interpretation of man 


Why We Behave 
Like Human Beings 


By George A. Dorsey, Ph. D. LLD. 
Formerly Curator of Anthropology, 
Field Maseum, and Associate Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology, University of 
Chicago. 


From the facts stored in the vast 
archives of modern science Dr. 
Dorsey has built a vital, a living 
and an amazingly interesting book. 
Here is a luminous and accurate 
presentation of all that science can 
today contribute to the understand- 
ing of human life—man’s origin 
; and nature, his physical and 
chemical properties, and the per- 
plexing problems of sex, race, in- 
telligence, inheritance and behavior. 
A brilliant exposition, encyclo- 
edic in scope and terse and clear 
in presentation. $3.50 


The ABC of 
Relativity 
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By Bertrand Russell 


With that clarity which has always 

characterized his work Bertrand 

Russell explains the meaning and 

the significance of the Einstein 

theory so as to make it thoroughly 

comprehensible to the lay <a 
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The Aristocratic 
West 


By Katharine Fullerton Gerould 


An interpretation of the Far West 
by one of the most discerning 
> Sinan of American life and an 


$3.50 


essayist of unusual charm. 
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EXPERIMENTS 


By Norman DoucLas 


A collection of essays, sketehes and 
stories by the distinguished author 
of “South Wind.” The subject mat- 
ter ranges from the work of Elinor 
Glyn and Victoria Cross to that of 
Poe: from the life of Nelson to that 
“prince of eccentrics,” Waterton, the 
naturalist. Five short stories com- 
plete the text, among them one of 
Mr. Douglas’ finest tales, “At the 
Forge.” The volume also includes 
the complete text of the now famous 
article, “‘D. H. Lawrence and Maurice 
Magnus.” $2.50 net 





THE LAST YEARS 
OF RODIN 


By Marce. Tire 


An extraordinary picture of the last 
years of the great sculptor’s lite, by 
his former secretary. 

Mlustrated. $2.50 net 





THOSE 
NOT ELECT 


By Leonie ADAMS 


Forty lyrics bv a young and greatly 
gifted American of whom Louis 
Untermeyer says, “I know of none 
of the younger poets from whom 
$1.50 net 


one can expect more.” 
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The Chief Sources 
of 
English Legal History 


By P. H. Winfield 


A history of the sources and 
literature of English law that 
is not merely a guide for the | 
student and investigator in 
English legal history but even 
more an introduction to an ¢ 
‘‘internal’’ history of our 
i common law. Dr. Winfield 
has shown the way toward § 
achievement of a_ general — 
) doctrinal history of our law @ 
and has done much pioneer @ 
work in it. Introduction by 
Roscoe Pound. $4.00 a copy. 
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The Scottish Renaissance 


By Epwimy Muir 


:* IS known only to a few people in 
England, it is probably not suspected 
in America at all, that for about three 
years there has existed what has heen 
termed a Scottish Renaissance. The be- 
ginnings of all movements are obscure; 
they only attain that burst of splendor 
which convinces the cultivated public af- 
ter they have struggled on against opin- 
ion, against all reason, through a long 
and painful apprenticeship. In a _ ren- 
naissance has been publish-d. It is “Sangs- 
too short to tell us anything of the move- 
ment which it should herald, too short 
also to justify the facile conclusion that 
it heralds none. 

Recently a volume of poetry which 
claims to be the fruit of the Scottish Re- 
naissance has been published. It is “Sangs- 
chaw,” by Mr. Hugh M’Diarmid. It is 
written in Scots, and it has the best of 
justifications; it is perfectly original. That 
is to say, it could have been written by 
no one but Mr. M’Diarmid, by no poet 
of any nationality other than the Scottish, 
and in no language save that language. 
It is even more unlike contemporary Eng- 
lish poetry than that of Mr. Yeats and 
Mr. Russell, and it is as little as theirs 
parochial. Mr. M’Diarmid’s intellectual 
competence cannot be gainsaid, nor his 
modernity, to use an awkward but neces- 
sary word, He is by no means a mere 
dialect poet, a successor of the host of 
sentimental rhymers who have written in 
all the dialects of Scots because they have 
not known any other language. He has 
chosen Scots, rather, as a serious vehicle 
for all that a writer may desire to express. 
He has partly chosen it, partly created it; 
for the language he uses is one derived 
from ail the Scots dialects, a composite 
language. To experiment with speech in 
this wholesale way was hazardous; yet in 
the present state of Scottish letters it was 
necessary. There is an essential difference 
between literary language and spoken lan- 
guage; we can use naturally in poetry, 
for instance, words which in everyday 
speech would sound artificial, But in 
Scottish poetry since the time of Burns 
(whose Scots was really artificial, a com- 
posite language, like Mr. M’Diarmid’s) 
there has been no literary language; the 
speech which the dialect poet, the village 
bard, has used for poetry has been the 
same which his neighbors used every day; 
and it is this primal limitation which has 
made his utterance invariably provincial: 
he has had no language for the order of 
experience with which poetry is chiefly 
concerned, There has been no Scottish lit- 
erary instrument for over a century, no 
larger speech transcending the bounds of 
everyday speech, and capable of dealing 
with every variety of experience. In com- 
bining the riches of all the dialects and in 
using them purely with an eye for their 
literary values Mr. M’Diarmid has cre- 
ated for himself such a language. This 
language has not yet been tested on a 
grand scale, but to the extent to which 
it is used in this volume it is an adequate, 
natural, and original vehicle for what 
Mr. M’Diarmid has to say. This may 
turn out to be a fact of great importance 
for Scottish letters, if one may talk of an 
entity which at the moment scarcely exists. 
For if a Scottish literary language is pos- 
sible then a Scottish literature is possible 
too. 

The idea of a Scottish literary revival 
was first publicly advanced by Mr. M’- 
Diarmid’s friend and colleague, Mr. C. M. 
Grieve, about three years ago. It was 
associated at first in The Scottish Nation, 
a weekly journal, with a political policy 
of Home Rule for Scotland. The Scot- 
tish Nation was short-lived; the writers 
whom Mr. Grieve exp*cted to arrive did 
not appear, and the public was cold. The 
Scottish Chapbook, a monthly miscellany 
of Scottish poetry, ran the same course 
and had to be discontinued at the same 
time. It was in the main very poor, and 
decisively below the level of even the 
worst English reviews; but it was re- 
deemed by the occasional appearance of 
Mr. Grieve’s prose, of poems by Mr, M’- 
Diarmid, and .of various contributions by 
Mr. G. R. Malloch. These represent thus 
far the net literary achievement of the 
Renaissance; other writers have appeared, 
but their performance has been no more 
than respectable, and often scarcely that. Of 
these three writers Mr. M’Diarmid is, I 
think, easily the most important, as he 
has been the last to emerge. The only 


other figure of equal importance in the 
movement is the composer, Mr. F. G. 
Scott, who is attempting to do for his 
branch of art what Mr. M’Diarmid is 
trying to do for poetry. Mr. Scott’s music 
has force, originality, wit, form; it is 
modern in technique, and Scottish in 
idiom; and it has an emphatic charm 
which is to be found in no other music 
written in the British Isles. It is as un- 
like contemporary English music, in other 
words, as Mr. M’Diarmid’s poetry is un- 
like contemporary English poetry. 

The renaissance has crystallized thus far, 
then, in Mr. Scott and Mr. M’Diarmid. 
Here I am concerned only with the larter. 
If Mr. M’Diarmid is the representative 
contemporary Scottish poet, how docs his 
poetry compare with the English poetry 
of our time? 

For purely descriptive purposes Mr, 
M’Diarmid’s poems may be divided under 
four headings: the decorative, the mystical, 
the descriptive (genre pieces), and, most 
characteristic, perhaps, the curiously re- 
flective. These divisions are not, of course, 
definite; the decorative poems are some- 
times touched with mysticism, the decora- 
tive and descriptive alike are seldom en- 
tirely without a flash of the author’s al- 
most eccentric thought. One of the best 
of the decorative poems is this: 


Mars is braw in crammasy, 

Venus in a green silk gown, 

The auld mune shak’s her gowden feath- 
ers, 

Their starry talk’s a wheen o? blethers, 

Nane for thee a thochtie sparin’, 

Earth, thou bonnie broukit bairn! 

—Bus greet, an’ in your tears yell drown 

The haill clanjamfrie! 

This poem is strangely felicitous; the 

mood, a fleeting one, is perfectly ren- 

dered; but Mr. M’Diarmid is more char- 

acteristic and I think more _ incontestably 

a poet in poems such as “Country Life:” 


Ootside! .. . Ootside! 
There's dooks that try tae fly 
An’ bum-clocks bizzin’ by, 

4A corn-skriech an’ a cay 

An guissay # the cray. 
Inside! . . . Inside! 

There’s golochs on the wa’, 
A craidle on the ca’, 

A muckle bleeze o cones, 
An mither fochin’ scones. 


(It should be explained that bum-clocks 
are beetles, that guissay is pig, a goloch 
a cockroach, and so on.) Here it is an 
almost fantastic economy, a crazy economy 
which has the effect of humor and yet 
conveys a kind of horror, which makes 
this poem so original and so truly Scot- 
tish. It is a pure inspiration; nothing 
could be better of its kind, and the kind is 
rare. This vision is profoundly alien to 
the spirit of English poetry; the thing 
which resembles it most, outside other 
Scottish poetry, is perhaps the poetry of 
Villon. It is the product of a realistic, 
or more exactly a materialistic, imagina- 
tion, which seizing upon everyday reality 
shows not the strange beauty which that 
sometimes takes on, but rather the beauty 
which it possesses normally and in use. 
There is in this perception of beauty less 
magic and less exaltation than in that of 
romantic poetry; & on the other hand 
it has more toughn _— vigor, and fulness. 
The romantic note is v. course often heard 
in Scottish poetry, and with supreme force 
in the Ballads, but it is this other note 
that is most essentially Scottish; it is this 
that sets aside the Ballads, the poetry of 
the Makars and of Burns, the prose of 
Carlyle and George Douglas, from the 
literatures of all other peoples, and gives 
these nationality and character. It is this 
note, too, that peculiarly characterizes 
Mr. M’Diarmid’s poems, 

How, then, does Mr, M)’Diarmid 
compare with his English contem- 
poraries? In curious speculation and half- 
fantastic thought he is certainly as orig- 
inal as Mr. Graves; his descriptions are 
more economical and, I think, more vivid 
than Mr. Blunden’s, and his mysticism 
more organic with his general mood than 
Mr. de la Mare’s. In the quality of his 
work he is not unworthy to be compared 
with these poets; but the question is 
whether he has a power, like theirs, of sus- 
tained imagination. This has still to be 
seen. Each of these poems is a single 
flash, vivid but brief. We wait for the 
further volume which will establish Mr. 
M’Diarmid’s title to our most serious at- 
tention. 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT: 
“Amber and Michael Shen- 
stone are real people. The 
former is one of the best 
portrayals of the typical 
modern girl which we 
have, and the latter, one 
of the most lovable men in 
recent fiction. . . . There 
is romance in ‘Runaway,’ 
romance of the kind which 
is lacking in many mod- 
ern books.” 


LAWRENCE STALLINGS, 
NEW YORK WORLD: 
“One is encouraged to find 
a man of Floyd Dell’s in- 
telligence embarking upon 
the seas of our contem- 

porary popular fiction.” 


PHILADELPHIA 
INQUIRER: 
“An interesting study in 
temperament. ... Mr. Dell 
has grown greatly in ar- 
tistic restraint since he 
wrote ‘Moon-Calf’.” 


Du Bose | 
Heyward 


HEYWOOD BROUN, 
NEW YORK WORLD: 


“Among the most fascinat- 
ing of recent books. .. . 
It adds appreciably to the 
exceedingly small stock of 
American literature deal- 
ing with Negro life... . 
Heyward is sensitive to 
their emotion and under- 
stands to the full the 
tragedy of his characters. 
... A magnificent novel 
of great beauty and vio- 


lence.” ‘ 


FRANCIS NEWMAN, 
N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE: 
“It is undoubtedly the 
most admirable book about 
Southern Negroes that I 
have ever read, and it is 
the only one I remember 
which substitutes beauti- 
fully rich orchestration for 
a thin line of melody.” 


Elinor W ylie 


CARL VAN VECHTEN, 
SATURDAY REVIEW: 
“In her atmospheric evo- 
cation of the eighteenth 
century Elinor Wylie re- 
mains, in our day, without 

a serious rival.” 

CARL VAN-DOREN, 
N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE: 
“Mrs. Wylie shapes her 
erudition with a gay intel- 
ligence. She enamels it 

th a_ style brilliant 
enough to be always sav- 
ored and yet restrained 
enough to be on the praise- 
worthy side of artifice.” 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH, 
THE NATION: 
“Mrs. Wylie’s book con- 
tains a fantasy of surpris- 
ing delicacy and beauty 
writing which is touched 
here and there » y irony 
so light as to hardly 
distinguishable from ten- 

derness.” 


Two Dollars Each 


Send For Our Catalogue of 
1925 Books—Postage Free 
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Ode to a Few Books 


O* THE po-ems of Miss Proctor who 

was born in ’29 

Now re-issued lie before us; 
breathe of auld lang syne! 


how they 


Shenandoah, Mississippi, and the brim- 
ming Contoocook, 
Holy Russia, Mount Tacoma, all are 


chanted in this book. 

Here are incas, here are angels, here New 
Hampshire’s pine and fir, 

Here are Cleobis and Biton (You remem- 
ber who they were!), 

Here a life of lights and shadows, here 
devout religion lurks, 

In the po-ems of Miss Proctor—her “Com- 
plete Poetical Works,” 

She sings of an ancient people 

In pueblos near to the sky, 

Of “the lordly bison with his herds; 

Coyote swift and sly”, 

She should have pronounced it kyote 

As John G. Neihardt doth— 

Which reminds us of Colonel 
Wheeler 

Whose volume appeals to uth. 

His volume’s title is “Buffalo Days” 

And full of Indian fights; 

We prefer it to Miss Proctor’s lays. 

us sit up nights. 

from it 


Homer 


It made 

And turning away 

To a very different volum’, 

We find not a little versified wit 

In Preston’s “Top o’ The Column”; 

Then “the cymbals whang 

And the kettledrums bang” 

As we open Vachel Lindsay’s 

Unlimited harangue 

Lavish of material 
tomes, 

With drawings by 
lected Pomes.” 

But “chmed Abdullah 

Also has cullah 

In “The Swinging Caravan,” 

He explains the East, 

Both man and beast, 

In a book it is hard to pan; 

Yet with sensitive face 

We turn for cheer 

To Dick Lovelace 

The Cavalier; 

“The Cavalier Spirit” is all about him; 

What would poetry do without him? 

How would King Charles’s time appear 

Reft of Lovelace, the Cavalier? 

Chesterton probably wouldn’t 

Agree with us, we know,— 

For here he comes (as he shouldn’t) 

Drawing his longest bow; 

We find his stories a trifle brittle; 

He’s a little too crazy,—just a little! 

Therefore it seems the fantasy’s less wear- 
ing 

In these “Dead Letters” penned by Mau- 
rice Baring; 

Here’s Nero interviewed, and Messalina 

Looking human than we've ever 
seen her; 

And let a short laudation now 

Be parcelled out to Alpha of the Plough 

For “Many Furrows.” Here is pleasant 
writing 

Besprent with 

Oh dear! 

So many books are here; 

When we began this Ode 

We hardly knowed 

How many books there weer! 

Nevertheless, though you may 
minor, 

Take a squint at James Scherers “The 
First Forty-Niner.” 

It tells of Sam Brannan and his picturesque 
fate 

From the time he sailed his 
through the Golden Gate; 

And here’s a book of poems in which 
we suspect 

Considerable talent—“Those Not Elect,” 

By Léonie Adams, a good gal poet; 

And “The Forge in the Forest,” though 
you may not know it, 


for half a hundred 


the author,—in “Col- 


more 


decorations most inviting; 


think it 


Mormons 


Is the most romantic of juveniles by 
Colum. 
“The Neuroses of the Nations” is much 


more solemn, 

(For fuller description see back of wrap- 
per) 

And isn’t there another book by “Sapper?” 

If there only’ were, how pat it would 
come ’nd 

Furnish us a rhyme and 2 Bulldog Drum- 
mond! 

Instead of which we must point out how 

This brand-new novel by Ruth Suckow 

Probably merits your attention. 
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By Swinnerton. . . 

Ah God! 

Our lines are lame; 

We are not now as erst when erst we trod 

The echoing parapets of fame 

And used our “erst” and “o’er”; 

What we did then we do no more, 

And what we’re doing now 

That winter comes and days are rarely 
warmer 

Is (and the book’s by Howe) 

To read “Confessions of a Reformer;” 

(Call it con-fess-i-owns 

In real robustious tones 

And thus you make the metre!) 

What, on the other hand, could be much 
sweeter 

Than Edith Wharton’s “In Morocco.” 

She never seeks to shock; Oh, 

She never sheiks, nor shrieks of gore; 

The Harem of Abd-el-Kader 

A simple harem is to her 

And it is nothing more. 

Thus do our chances 

Of writing mighty verse 
ter; 

“Wagnerian Romances 

By Gertrude Hall is 
Cather. 

(When Willa Cather praise 


wax little fat- 


»” 


praised by Willa 


One of our lays!) 

And “Hagar’s Hoard” 

By one George Kibbe Turner 
Full featly doth afford 


A chance for Hergesheimer 

(Whose satisfaction to 
rhymer!) 

In its malarial topic to discern a 

Tremendous novel. 

We’ll take it to our hovel 

And read it through. Indeed it looks 

Amazing, as it orter; 

It’s one of the Borzoi Pocket Books 

At a dollar and a quarter. . . 

So doth our anthem fade 

We think we have outstayed 

Our “welcome while” 

As Coleridge put it aptly. 

We’ve contemplated raptly 

Much literachure, and sullen 

Hath sunk our soaring strain. 

One book of poems by Countée Cullen 

Doth remain. . . 

’Tis good, ’tis better than the most can do; 

And so, Oh patient friends, a long fare- 
well to you! 


name’s a 


W. R. B. 


Foreign Notes 


HE National Library Bill of Scotland 

has become a law and Scottish people 
now possess a national library, the th'rd 
finest in Great Britain. The British Museum 
Bodleian Library at Oxford alone 
The library contains 750,000 
books, not including manuscripts, maps, 
and music. This priceless collection was 
owned by the Faculty of Advocates, who, 
in 1922, offered the library as a free 
gift to the nation. The Scotland Library 
Endowment Trust was set up and dona- 
tions invited. This famous library was 
founded in the time of Charles II, and 
as the faculty has taken a leading part 
in the life of the nation, the one has 
grown with the other. An act of Queen 
Anne’s time gave the library the right to 
claim a copy of every book entered at 
Hall. The library is a 
of wealth to the historian. It contains 
the charters of the Scottish kings, and 
other historical material concerning the 
Scottish people of priceless value. 


se 


Edouard Schneider, who wrote the re- 
cent book on Eleanora Duse which made 
such a favorable impression, is editing 
for the publisher, Bernard Grasset, a new 


and the 
surpass it. 


Stationers’ mine 


series on “Les Grands Ordres Monasti- 
ques.” Each volume will be devoted to 
one of the great brotherhoods, Carmelites, 


Franciscans, Trappists, etc. M. Schnei- 
der’s own work, “Les Heures Bénédic- 
tines,” which had been out of print forms 
the initial volume, being a new edition 
to which the author has joined a life 
of St. Benoit, founder of this order. The 
publisher is encouraged to undertake the 
series, partly by the great success of 
Emile Baumann’s “Saint Paul.” 


se 


In his “Storia del Regno di Napoli” 
(Bari: Laterza), Benedetto Croce begins 
with the Normans and ends with the 
disappearance of the Kingdom of Naples 
in 1860. Signor Croce adheres closely 
to the main thread of his discussion in 
his narrative, introducing considerable 
character portrayal and__ philosophical 
speculation, but not digressing in the his- 


torical chronicle. 








Autobiography of Herbert Quick 


ONE 


Man’s Lire 


is more interesting than his famous Vandemark novels. 
From the fullness of a yaried career as editor, politician, 


novelist, 
balanced, 


poet, 


trated. 


Barton’s Life 


The most distinctive contribution to Lincoln 
literature since William Herndon—WN. YF. 
Two volumes, profusely illustrated. 


Tim és. 


Boxed. 


American Husbands 


And Other Alternatives 


By Avexanper Brack 
Discerning, ironic, delightful com- 
ment on modern life by a literary 
pioneer and veteran editor. 


Everyman’s Genius 

By Mary Austr 
How thei intellige nt reader can recognize 
his own genius and make the most of it. 


Evolution For John Doe 


By HENSHAW 


filled with entertaining incident. 
of the books most read. — The Bookman. 


he has made a very fine book. Leisurely, 


Will be cne 
Profusely illus- 


of Lincoln 


$10.00 


institutions. 
provocative. 


By Dow C. Seitz 


statesmen, evangelists, 


$3.00 cranks—and two women. 


Race or Nation 
By Gixo SPERANZA 
Conflict of Divided Loyalties 
and its effect on our national 
Arresting and 


$3.00 


Uncommon Americans 


Crisp biographies of warriors, guerrillas, 
philosophers, 


$3.50 


Paris on Parade 


IN By RopertT Forrest WILSON 


This is Paris, 
sophisticated, 
$2.50 


WarD 


The one and only worth while book on 
evolution for the layman.—N. Y. Herald 


Tribune. Illustrated. 


$3.50 


The Royal Road to Romance 


By Richakp HALLIBURTON 


A gay young romantic’s vagabondage into glamorous 


corners of the world. 


Illustrated. $5.00 


Whaling in the Frozen South 


By A. J. ViLuers 


The thrilling record of the Ross Expedition to the 


Antarctic. 


Illustrated. $4.00 


Correspondence of 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson 

Selected with comment by PauL WILSTACH 
The intimate private exchange of ideas on various asvects of 
life and affairs between two of the greatest founders of the 


Republic. 


Wise, witty and thoroughly delightful. 


the gay, the 
the inimitable. 
Illustrations from paintings by 
A.G. Warshawsky. 


$5.00 


$2.75 


The Private Life of Helen of Troy 


By Joun ERsKINE 


In form a sophisticated romance of ancient Greece; in fact a 
scintillating commentary on modern American follies and foibles. 
Sly satire, tolerant irony, waggish wit, a true criticism of man- 


ners and morals, theories and practices of our time. 


$2.50 
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Publishers 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY Indianapolis 








Mardiros 








“7 


International Book Review. 


Tuct Publiched 
-_-_ooC- Oo 


Armenian African Mythology 


H. Ananikian and Alice Werner 
in the series 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF ALL RACES 


Editors 
LOUIS H. GRAY, Ph. 
CANON JOHN A. MacCULLOCH, 
GEORGE FOOT MOORE, Consulting Editor 


seems hardly possible to doubt that the people of | the United States need 
to be made sufficiently aware of the existence of this * corpus’ of all the mythologies to realize 
that it is as fascinatine as it is 
feel a national responsibility for such a distinguished undertaking.’ 


*monu mental.’ Any other country woul] 


Sample pages and complete information on request 


Published under the ausnices of 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


212 Summer Street, 


NEW YORK CITY 


*—Richard LeGallienne, 


only 


certainly 

















A LARG 





MR. LOUIS C. TIFFANY 


WILL EXHIBIT AT HIS STUDIOS, 46 WEST 
23RD STREET, BETWEEN THE HOURS OF 
TEN AND FOUR, FROM OCTOBER 26TH 
UNTIL NOVEMBER 14TH, INCLUSIVE, 


E MEDALLION WINDOW. 
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SAMUEL PEPYS 


A Portrait in Miniature 
By J. LUCAS-DUBRETON 
Some opinions of the Press :— 


“cut from the same cloth as ‘Ariel’ 
—written with a keen comprehension 
of dramatic values, this book may 
be read as a novel. The French 
author is to be praised for a book 
that is always vivid and carries the 
element of authenticity.’—N. Y. Times 
“It is biography with the vitality of 
the novel. It is biography which 
recreates, which interprets. M. Lucas- 
Dubreton does us infinite service so 
graciously, so cunning y, and so hum- 
orously, to revivify the memory of 
such an immemorial old rascal.” 
—N. Y. Post 


“With a chuckle he reports the ad- 
verse judgment of Pepys on Milton 
and Shakespeare; recalls that he 
found no wit in Butler with whom 
he dined; sets down the shameful 
jealousy of Pepys when Pembleton 
taug.t Mistress Pepys to dance; and 
he makes no attempt to gloss over 
the Pepysian immoralities. Altogether 
it is a charming work. It is a tender 
tale that he tells with singular grace 
and insight.”—Detroit News 


“Let me, then, recommend this book 
to those who know Pepys, as a new 
and skillful view of an old friend; 
and to those who know him not, let 
me recommend it as a skillful intro- 
duction.”"—Chicago Evening Post 


Translated by H. J. Stenning. II- 
lustrated, ¢ $2.5 





PETER 
THE CZAR 


By KLABUND 


Some Foreign Opinions :— 


“This is a book of powerful, almost 
physical force . . . a lofty achieve- 
ment which shows us the best typical 
features of this inspired writer.” 
—Hannoverscher Anxeiger 


“This latest epic of Klabund’s goes 
streaming on with the mightiest riv- 
ers of Russia, and sweeping stormlike 
over the monstrous steppes. . . .- 
Here we have the imagination of a 
poet, who realizes in his dreams 
more of the spirit of history than all 
the ant-like diligence of countless 
professors can accumulate.” 


—Die Glocke 


“These arresting rhythmic historical 
impressions of Peter that seize and 
sweep us along are absolutely un- 
paralleled today!” 

—Frankfurter Zeitung 


“Go and buy this book which is full 
of the most vivid life, and which 
reveals the entire scale of human 
fceling and sentiment . . a work 
that is like a masterly poem—lyrical 
and full of a sounding music. A 
great symphony, a furiosum.” 
—Berliner Borsenzeitung 


The translation from the German is 
by Herman George Scheffauer. $2.00 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


2 West 45th Street New York City 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted nere as 


received. 


Belles Lettres 


CRACKERBOX PHILOSOPHERS. By 
JENNETTE Tanpy. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 1925. $2.50. 
In this one of the Columbia University 

Studies in English and Comparative Lit- 

erature, Jennette Tandy, Ph.D. treats of 

the homely American, the folk-hero, the 

unlettered philosopher as presented in a 

large and definite section of American 

literature, from the days of Smith, Davis, 
and Haliburton to those of Mr. Dooley, 

Abe Martin, and Don Marquis. Of course 

the Bigelow Papers, Bill Arp, and Petro- 

leum V. Nasby, Artemus Ward, and Josh 

Billings have chapters allotted them, A d’s- 

cussion of early Yankee literature begins 

the book by figuring forth the Comic 

Yankee who survives in the national char- 

acter of Uncle Sam. And the book 

throughout is supplied with valuable bibli- 
ographies. Many now forgotten authors 
and compilers are discussed, such as John- 
son Jones Hooper and William Trotter 

Porter. The material available is thor- 

oughly sifted, the interpolated selections 

well chosen, The book is a most in- 
teresting footnote to American Litera- 
ature. 


THE ART OF DESCRIPTION. By 
Marjorie H. Nicouson. Crofts. 1925. 
This is a text-book of unusual merit, 

good from beginning to end. The selec- 

tions constitute a readable volume in them- 
selves, containing, in addition to the classic 
passages from Ruskin, Pater, Stevenson, 
ete., many examples from such contem- 
porary writers as Henry Adams, Amy Low- 
ell, Christopher Morley, or Sheila Kaye- 

Smith. A quotation from the preface will 

indicate why the author has been able to 

make an interesting text-book for what 
is, as usually taught, the most barren 
course in the whole college curr’culum: 

“Description is not that artificial thing—a 

“form of discourse”; it is one of several 

moods or attitudes of mind through 

which a writer or speaker, who has found 
his world interesting, beautiful, ugly, or 
effective, endeavors to transfer to others 
his pleasure or his interest in that world.” 


OTHER PROVINCES. 
Doren. Knopf. 1925. 
Not content with his multitudinous la- 

bors as critic, translator, and editor, Mr. 

Van Doren now enters another field with 

this volume of character sketches, He is 

still concerned with criticism, or rather 

appreciation, but appreciation of life di- 

rect instead of life through literature. The 

tone of the book is quiet and unassuming, 
there is an avoidance of tragic or sen- 
sational issues, the author sel-cting char- 
acters little if at all above the average, 
and dwelling by preference on the very 
young or the very old whose lives in the 
nature of things are neither tragic nor 
sensational. The work comes as one more 
protest against the hectic unreason of 
contemporary life. Perhaps the most de- 
lightful thing in it is the sketch of “The 

Last Heretic”, supposed to be written in 

1970, thirty years after Fundamentalism, 

Nationalism, and the Censorship have been 

finally established by the Inquisition of 

1940. Doubtless the protest, like others, 

will be unheeded, but that is no rea- 

son for its not being made. In any case 
the book will at least be read by all those 
who are interested in Mr. Van Doren, and 
that, fortunately, is a very large number. 

AMERICANA. By Milton Waldman. Holt. $5. 

Tue Story or tHe Wortps Literature. By 
John Macy. Boni & Liveright. $6. 

KEATS AND SHAKESPEARE. By J. Middleton 
Murry. Oxford University Press. $4.75 net. 

RuMINATIONS. By Arthur McDowell. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2. 

Op FLAMES For New. By Claude Bragdon. 
Knopf. $3 net. 

SHaw. By J. S. Collis. Knopf. 

A New Survey or EwnGuisH Litsratus. By 
Benjamin Brawley. Knopf. $3.50 net. 

THe Loves or Books: THs PHLIOBIBLOS oF 
Ricnarp DS Bury. Translated by E. C, 
Thomas. Oxford. $1.85 net. 

HUMANISM AND TYRANNY. By Ephraim Emer- 
ton. Harvard University Press. $4. 

Tue Earurer anp Later Forms oF Perrarcn’s 
CaNZonierRe. By Ruth Shepard Phelps. Uni- 

versity of Chicago Press. $8. 

Tue Heart of an Optimist. By Florence 
Hobart Perin. Doran. $2 net. 


Biography 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM 
REED HUNTINGTON. By Jorn 
WALLACE SuTFR. Century. 1925. $6. 
Dr. Huntington left behind him a fast- 
ing reputation as the rector of Grace 
Church in New York, and a less broadly 
known but perhaps more lasting name as 


By Cart Van 


Many of them will be reviewed later. 


a worker for church unity. He had the 
gift of verse, but exercised it seldom, 
before no great audience; and he had little 
proclivity for the writing of books, or 
for hitching his wagon to picturesque and 
popular causes. There is consequently a 
great deal of him for the biograph:r to 
perpetuate, and even to bring -to light. 
Dr. Suter has appreciated the somewhat 
Holmes-like charm of: the Huntington let- 
ters, and has introduced a fair abundance 
of them, rich in genial, kindly, and deft 
comment on no end of topics. He has 
put in his book a few examples of Dr. 
Huntington’s verse, some light and genu- 
inely sparkling, others expressive of seri- 
ous sentiment, and expressive also, of 
the New England reticence that some- 
what veiled their author’s alert and senti- 
ment spirit. Dr. Huntington was a clergy- 
man’s clergyman, a power in his church, 
and an influence even in others. Much 
of the book has to do with his activity 
in church congresses and conventions, and 
must particularly interest the narrower 
circle of those with abiding cler:cal in- 
terests. But the man, too, is revealed, and 
to a degree, since he had not the gift 
or fancy for self display, that can hardly 
have been possible in his lifetime. 


HESKETH PRICHARD. By Enric Par- 
KER. Dutton. 1925. $5. 


Not infrequently there appears a big 
biography of a little man, a biography as 
puffy and ephemeral as an October mush- 
room; but it serves to bolster the mem- 
ory of the departed. Less often, unfor- 
tunately, we find a little biography of a 
great man; such a one is this. Through 
the judicious choice of his material Mr, 
Parker has woven, in eff:ct, an autobiog- 
raphy, for Hesketh Prichard was an in- 
defatigable and colorful letter writer, and 
it is from this wealth of material that the 
small volume is drawn. 

As a lad of nineteen Hesketh Prichard 
started a career of travel and writing by 
a trip through Spain and Morocco. At 
twenty he was in Panama and a regular 
contributor to the Pall Mall, the Strand, 
the Cornhill, and Pearson’s magazines. At 
twenty-two he undertook an_ expedition 
alone across Haiti and succeeded in being 
the first white man to cross the island in 
a hundred years. At twenty-four he led 
a search through Patagonia for the pre- 
historic mylodon. He hunted caribou in 
Newfoundland and Canada, and seal in 
Norway. And in the intervals he had 
the time to collaborate with his mother un- 
er the names of “E. and H. Heron” in 
creating such characters as Don Q and 
Count Karadac. 

Among his personal friends were such 
men as Roosevelt, Conan Doyle, Barrie, 
Galsworthy, Selous, Sir Harry Johnston. 
As a hunter and naturalist he fought for 
the passage of the Plumage Bill in Eng- 
land and was ultimately successful. 

And then came the Great War and he 
turned his knowledge of hunting and ex- 
perience of woodcraft to the establishing 
of a school of sniping in France where, 
under his personal supervision, officers from 
all the Allied Armies were given instruc- 
tion. And when he was given the Mili- 
tary Cross, it was accompanied with the 
following citation, “This officer has been 
responsible for more German casualties 
than any other officer in the Army.” 

In 1922 Hesketh Prichard died. 

This is not an important biography, too 
many good things are unimportant. But 
whoever reads it will be satisfied in hav- 


ing made a contact with a gentleman. 

Six Prisons AND REVOLUTIONS. 
Baldwin, Doubleday, Page. $38 net. 

My Lire as an Expworer. By Sven Hedin. 
Roni & Liveright. $5 

One Man’s Lirs. By Herbert Quick. Bobbs- 


Merrill. $5. 

Aaron Burr. By Samuel H. Wandell and 
Meade Minnigerode. Putname. 2 vols. $10. 
Ir | Know Wuat I Mean. By Elsie Janis. 

Putnam. $1.75. 

Renom. By Ambrose Vollard. Knopf. $8 net. 

Forty Years or It. By Arand Whitlock. 
Appleton. $2.50. 

— Bonprietp. By Iconoclast. Seltzer. 
2. 

THe Lerrers oF PaviovircH TcHEKHOV TO 
Ovca Leronarnovna Kwniprer. Translated by 
Constance Garnett. Doran, $8@ net 

Tue later Couresponpence or Loun Joun 
Russe... Edited by G P. Gooch. Longmans. 
Green. $19.50. 

Se.ecten Letrers or CHAkLes l.ame. Edited by 
© T Chanton.” Doran. $2 net. 

“Parson Primxose.” Ry R. Wo King, Doran. 
$6 net. 

THe Freat Forty-Niner. By Jamen A. R. 
Scherer, Minton. Balch. $1.50. 
THe Confessions of «a REFORMER. 
ree C. Howe. Scribnera $2. 
Wives. Ry Gamaliel Rradford. 


(Continued on next 


Ry Fred- 
Harrers. $3.40. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN ALL 


Dutons 


OCTOBER BOOKS? 


YOUTH and the EAST 
By EDMUND CANDLER 


An unconventional autobiography 
by a man of unusual adventures 
and of contacts with many minds. 


$5.00 
THE EARL BISHOP 


By W. S. CHILDE-PEMPERTON 
A strange life fcr a bishop, but 
an exceedingly picturerqus one, 
was the career of the Bishop of 
Derry who spent most of his time 
and income in the art centres of 
Europe. Illus:rated. In two vol- 
umes. $12.00 


FIFTY YEARS OF SPORT 


By Lt. Col. E. D: MILLER 
Author of “Modern Polo,” a good 
sportsman, fine soldier, able writer 
and a most popular personality. 
Illustrated. $6.00 


THE CAVALIER SPIRIT 


By CYRIL H. HARTMANN 
A study of Richard Lovelace, 
poet and soldier, as the inter- 
preter of his period. $3.00 


CARLYLE ON CROM- 
WELL and OTHERS 


By DAVID ALEC WILSON 
The third volume of the definitive 
life of this great moulder of his 
generation. $5.00 
The set of three, $15.00 


THE MYSTERY OF 
JOAN OF ARC 


By LEON DENIS 
A study of the Maid from the 
point of view of a psychic investi- 
gator—translated from the French 
by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 


$2.50 
THE RE-MAKING OF 
THE NATIONS 
By J. H. NICHOLSON 
A travel book of an _ unusual 
type. It is a study of the avenues 
of contact between the cultures 
of Europe and the Orient. $5.00 


CHEMISTRY and 
CIVILIZATION 
By ALLERTON S. CUSHMAN 
A revised edition with an added 
chapter of a book which reviews 
what chemistry has done and hopes 
to do for civilization. $2.50 
THE PROBLEMS OF 
MODERN MUSIC 
By ADOLPH WEISS M’*NN 
Who has traveled extensively and 
come into personal contact with 
the musicians of many countries. 


$2.50 
MANY FURROWS 


By ALPHA OF THE PLOW 
Brief essays distinguished by 
charm, wit and pith, dealing with 
every-day subjects. $2.50 


BIGGER and BETTER 
DON HEROLD’S New Book 


He too warms a reader's heart 
by bringing out the humor of 
common interests. Illustrated in 
his characteristic manner. $2.00 


OLD ENGLISH HOUSES 
By J. A. GOTCH 


The relations of English houses 
to the altered manners of suc- 
cessive ages are constantly kept 
in view as the history of English 
homes develops. $7.09 


AMERICAN SILHOUETTES 


By ARTHUR CREW INMAN 
Author of “Red Autumn,” etc. 
A poet’s impressions of the world 
passing his windows, a debu- 
tante, a playwright going to his 
play, etc. $2.00 





Two New Volumes 


In the TODAY AND 
TOMORROW Series 
PARIS, Or the Future of War 

By Capt. B. H. L. HART 
Lawrence Stallings says: 
“Those interested in the airplane 
controversy cannot find better 
literature.” 

THAMYRIS, Or is There a 
Future for Poetry 

By R. C. TREVELYAN 


Who is a poet and a prophet also 
Each, $1.00 


i 





At all bookstores or from 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


681 Fifth Ave. New York 
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BERNARD 
SHAW’S 


review of Tolstoy’s 
rt is now reprinted for 
the first time in ‘* Tolstoy on Art 
and Its Critics’’ by Aylmer 
Maude and will be included free of 
charge with each complete set of 
Tolstoy ’s Works, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of 25c. 
The Works of LEO TOLSTOY, 
the great Russian writer, comprising 
thirteen volumes, are published in 
the World’s Classics Series at 80c 
per volume or $10.40 for the set. 


AYLMER MAUDE 


is the translator of the Tolstoy trans- 
lutions, Volstoy wrote, “Better trans- 
lator, both for knowledge of the two 
languages and for penetration into the 
very meaning of the m: itter translated 
coukl not be invented”’ ; and Bernard 
Shaw weote, ““Maude’s book, which 
will stand P think among the big biog- 


remarkable 
Hi hat is 


raphies of our literature, must be 

read. 
— —es ame eee eee eee eee ae ae o 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
American Branch, 
35 West 32nd St., New York City. 
Gentlemen 

lenclose $.......for....... volumes of Tolstoy’s 

Works. Shaw’s remarkable review is to be included 


free only when complete set is ordered. 


F.ssays and Letters. 
The Cossacks 

Anna Karenina, 2 vols 
Plays, Complete. 
Twenty-three Tales- 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) Resurrection. 
) 
) 
) 
) 


War and Peace be vols. 
Kreutzer Sonat 
A Confession a ~ What I Believe 


POLLO 


What Then Must We Do (Ready Shortly.), 


: “(Aiso’ ‘obtainable from booksellers) 





The New Books 


(Continued from preceding page) 
Fiction 
THE WAY OF THE WILD. By Her- 


BERT RAVENEL Sass. Minton, Balch. 
1925. $5. 
In a foreword, Mr. Sass defends the 


nature story. It has interested thousands in 
“the wild folk.” And it is often the 
truest picture of their lives, which are full 
of unseen drama that the “careful nat- 
uralist’s” record cannot picture. 

With his second point most of these 
stories of his own are at odds. They 
are romantic; three of them are avowedly 


Cherokee legends. The animals are not 
metamorphosed humans, but the main 
drama does not purport to be such as 
would naturally fill their lives, unseen; 


man always witnesses some of it, generally 
occasions it, sometimes participates in it. 
In one story, a duck hawk (“Cloud King, 
the peregrine’-—Mr. Sass runs to that 
style) knocks down a loon (an improbable 
exile in the region) savingly close to a fox 
on wh'ch a hunter is drawing a bead. In 
another, a hunter’s shots cripple an eagle, 
a fox, and a blue heron, which find them- 
selves starving together on a little island. 
As romance, this is all right, except artis- 
tically, and there is nothing against honest 
romance in the nature story field. 

Mr. Sass writes well, clothing his stories 
better than he contrives them, out of a 
rich knowledge of the South Carolina wil- 
derness. 


PENGUIN ISLAND. By Anatole France. 


Illustrated by Frank C. Pape. Dodd, 
Mead. 1925. $5. 
Here is Anatole France’s classic in a 


sumptuous new dress. Mr. Pape has al- 
ready illustrated “The Queen Pedauque”, 
Cabell’s “Jurgen,” and “The High Place” 
and other works. His distinctive, highly 
decorative, and intensely amusing style is 
well-known, Beside the full page ilius- 
trations, the binding, letterpress and deco- 
rations of the book are all very pleasing. 
This is quite a prize for lovers of special 
editions. 


THE WORKS OF ROBERT LOUIS 








. . . In the Work-Shops 
of Authors 


“The Mummy” by John Galsworthy 
—with a detailed analysis by John 
Gallishaw. A masterful critical 
analysis of a great short-story to help 
fiction writers improve their crafts- 
manship. 

“An Exercise tN VERSIFICATION,” by 
Professor George Winter Mitchell; 

“A New Autuor’s Contract,” in full; 

Reports from many —y oy editors 
of what they require from writers; 

Ten leading authors in a Forum dis- 
cussion, 

These and Other Features 


In the November WRITER 
At the book-stalls ef quality 25< 


Send $2.50 for a year’s subscription to 


THE WRITER 


Harvarp Square Camaripce, Mass 





THE MOSHER BOOKS 


PORTLAND MAINE 
“The First Fine E ‘ition of Sir 
Richard Burton’s THE KASIDAH 
was published by Thomas Bird 
Mosher.”’ 


Catalogue just issued—Free on request. 


js there a store store misty 
io your Main 


The public's interest and demand for books is 
Spevegsing yearly, yet there are still many communi- 
ties that haven't a« real Bookshop—or enough Book- 
shops. Perhaps your city is one of these—and you 
can oupply its need. you are in a Position to 
enter the :— profession of Bookselling and 
= cupply the moderate capital required. we shall 

be glad to discuss with you the opportunities for a 
new shop in your moemev 














3?" 


BOOK SALES PROMOTION BUREAU 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


You Can Make $200 


e ah ~ A acting as Subscription Kepresentative 
ima and Tue Satuavay Review. 








Pie for full details to John Sargent, care Time 
Iac., Penton Bldg . Cleveland. Ohio. 











STEVENSON. South Seas Edition. 32 
volumes. Scribners. 1925. 90 cents a 
volume. Set $28.80. 


This cloth-bound pocket edition of 
Stevenson is furnished with prefaces by 
Mrs. R. L. Stevenson and prefatory notes 
by Lloyd Osbourne to almost every vol- 
ume. Osbourne’s notes draw notable pic- 
tures of Tusitala in various creative yzars. 
The edition is well-made and simply and 
attractively bound. It occupies compara- 
tively small shelf-space and is authorita- 
tive in every respect. It is an admirable 
edition for the small library. 

A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES. By 
Oscar Wicpe. Illustrated by Ben Kut- 
cher. Dodd, Mead. 1925. $3.50. 

H. L. Mencken writes a preface for this 
new edition of Oscar Wilde’s famous 
stories, illustrated with charm and delicacy 
by Ben Kutcher. “Here,” says Mencken, 
“we have the authentic Wilde. . . a 
rapt and garrulous drunkard of the eye.” 
Wilde sets up, says Mencken, a theory of 
the world as a purely zxsthetic spectacle. 
And then Mencken goes on to say a great 
deal more, and, in a little over seven pages, 
produces one of the most penetrating analy- 
ses of Wilde that we have read for some 
time. This preface, and the additional 
fact that this illustrated edition is most 
attractively manufactured, should commend 
it to the affluent reader. 

COLLECTED STORIES AND TALES. 
By Firz-JamMes O’Brien. Edited by 
Edward J. O’Brien. A. & C. Boni. 
1925. $2. 

This new volume in the Bonis’ excellent 
American Library, is as justifiable a re- 
issue as that of the four volumes of Bierce 
brought out some time ago. In the middle 
of the nineteenth century O’Brien led the 
New York Bohemians of that day. He 
was, as William Winter has quoted, “splen- 
did in banquets”, He had all the personal 
charm and dashingness of the fortunate 
Irish, “The laugh of O’Brien blew care 
away from the cup of life, as foam is 
blown from the white caps of the sea.” 

“His literary life”, says our contempor- 
ary O’Brien, “was exceedingly irregular 
and very productive . . . His best is superb, 
and his worst shockingly bad .. . But the 
best of his short stories call for no apolo- 
gies, except our own for neglecting them 
so long.” Well, here are the best: “The 
Diamond Lens” (a masterpiece of imagin- 
ation), “The Wondersmith”, “The Lost 











Room”, “The Pot of Tulips”, “The Gold- 
en Ingot”, “What Was It?” and so on. 
Edward O’Brien thinks that Fitz-James 
O’Brien forecast “the machine soul” of 
our day. He possessed or was possessed of 
a daemon, like Poe, and was preoccupied 
with the scientific. His best stories are 
amazing phantasy. 

RUBEN AND IVY SEN. By Louiss 

Jorpan Min. Stokes. 1925. 

Mrs. Miln’s novels of problem are en- 
tertaining, even when they are most didac- 
tic. In “Mr, and Mrs. Sén” the dif 
ficulties of an Anglo-Chinese marriage 
were portrayed; “Ruben and Ivy Sén”, 
something of a sequel to the former tale, 
shows unflinchingly the traps that heredity 
lays for the children of such a union. 
The spirit of Mendel hovers menacingly 
over Ruben Sén, who is as Chinese in 
spirit as he is English in appearance, and 
over his sister Ivy, whose English soul 
is hidden behind the prettiest of Oriental 
faces. The progress of the novel centers 
around the development of these two char- 
acters and around the expediency of their 
marriages, actual or proposed. The tale 
is never merely sensational. It is an 
honest novel, for the most part well writ- 
ten. Some readers will find the scenes in 
China too full of local color, but only 
a few will remain unimpressed by Mrs. 
Miln’s mastery of the racial conflict she 
has chosen to portray. 


THE HOUSE OF MENDOZA. By 
Conpes Neve. Dorrance. 1925. $2. 
With the setting in an actual castle 

in Spain, and with such principal char- 

acters as a very rich and generous Span- 
iard who is at odds with the Church, 
his very handsome young son who re- 
solves to become a monk in order to ex- 
piate the imaginary sins of his father, 
and a very handsome and plucky Ameri- 
can heiress, one could not but expect 
the author to give his story the color 
of romance and fervor of melodrama. 
The first half of the novel runs along 
at a brisk trot. The father, anxious to 
keep his son from entering the Church, 
accepts the accidental meeting with the 
beautiful American girl as a good omen 
and seeks in a most subtle manner to 
act as Cupid between her and his self- 
flagellating son. Midway, however, the 
author loses control of the narrative and 
what follows is rank trash. The heroine 
permits herself to be kidnapped by a ras- 
cally servant, a notorious bandit suddenly 
begins to act like a Western hero, the 
young Don succumbs to the temptations 
of the flesh and recklessly faces death 


to save the beautiful American, and the ° 


scene changes to a most unapproachable 
pass in the rugged hills of Spain. Wed- 
ding bells ring down the curtain. 

The triteness of the latter half of the 
book is somewhat unexpected; for the 
author has a picturesque flow of language, 
and his depiction of the life in a Span- 
ish village is vivid and colorful. 
GRAIG KENNEDY ON THE FARM. 

By ArtHur B. REEve. Harpers. 1925 

$2. 

Lovers of detective stories—who ipso 
facto follow Craig Kennedy’s adventures 
—may think that there are no mysteries 
and dangers in rural scenes sufficient to 
attract his professional attention. Mr. 
Reeve easily shows that there is much 


criminal work of a baffling sort done 
far away from the city streets. From 
the Canadian border to Long Island 


Craig travels with the chronicles of his 
deeds; he unravels mysteries in which 
every clue points, to the lay mind, in the 
wrong direction. Occasionally the yarns 
are not built up to the rattling climax 
which a first rate detective story should 
have, but the book will give the reader 
a satisfying evening in an armchair. 

STAND BY. By Carotyn Cox. Harpers. 

1925. 

Here is a romance of the World War 
and of the period immediately following. 
Rosemary Lee is a Southern girl who is 
so indiscreet as to include within a pack- 
age sent to the sailors her own photo- 
graph. As a consequence she becomes 
acquainted with hard-boiled Jack Har- 
low, the Devil’s Mascot, and marries 
him on impulse. Later he finds the mar- 
riage irksome and ignores her letters. 
His ship is torpedoed, but he escapes to 
have more adventures. After the Armis- 
tice he becomes a mine sweeper and is 
permanently injured. Meanwhile Rose- 
mary has fallen in love with another sail- 
or. But when Jack, now a consumptive 
and hopeless wreck, approaches her she 
is loyal, and though subsequently he is 
brutal she never falters. Ee reforms, 
saves her from drowning, and dies. 








Ix A city called Maiden’s Delight 
lived a king named Immortal-Power. 
He had three sons who were supreme 
blockheads, so he summoned a wise 
Brahman and said, ‘‘Holy Sir, as a 
favor to me you must make these 
princes incomparable masters of the 
art of intelligent living.’’ 


So this Brahman, over two thou- 
sand years ago, somewhere in the 
Vale of Kashmir, told the boys a 
series of tales that are among the 
great stories of all time. 


The Panchatantra 


which means ‘‘five books’’ in San- 
skrit, has now for the first time been 
completely translated into English, 
by Arthur W. Ryder, in a desire to 
retell] these stories as they were first 
told in India. Here is a collection 
that rivals the ‘‘Arabian Nights’’ of 
Haroun al Raschid. $4 


Gold’s Gloom 


is a smaller volume than The Pan- 
chatanitra in which a number of 
representative tales have been gath- 
ered together in a particularly at- 
tractive binding. It is a handsome 
collection of some of the most cap- 
tivating stories in the world. $2 


At all bookstores or with ten cents extra 
per volume for postage from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 











Quest. By Katherine Newlin Burt. Houghton, 
Mifflin. $2. 

SasHkKa JicouLerr. By Leonid Andreyev. Me 
Bride. $2.50 net. 

Tne Cio. By L. H. Myers. Scribners. $2. 

Passion AND GLorRY. By William Cummings. 
Knopf. $2.50 net. 

War AanpD Peace. By Lyof N. Tolstoy. Trans 
lated by Nathan Haskell Dole. Crowell. 
$2.50 net. 

Run SwHeEerp Run. By Thames Williamson. 
Small, Maynard. $2.50 net. 

“Des Des.” By Eliot H. Robinson. Small, May- 
nard. $2 net. 

Tus Best British Snort Stories or 19265. 
Edited by Edward J. O'Brien and John 
Cournos. Small, Maynard. $2.60 net. 

Tus Ducout. By Zoe A. Tilghan. Oklahoma 
City: Harlow. 

Tus Devi In Love. 
Houghton Mifflin. $6. 


By Jacques Cazotte. 


Lirtts Ticer. By Anthony Hope. Doran. $2 
net. 

Journge. By Harriet T. Comstock. Doubleday, 
Page. $2 net. 

Hacar’s Hoarp. By George Kibbe Turner. 
Knopf. 

Tue Evper Sister. By Frank Swinnerton. 


Doran. $2 net. 

Tre Opysssy or a Nicgs Girt. By Ruth Suckew. 
Knopf. 

Har a Minute’s Sitence. By Maurice Baring. 
Doubleday, Page. $2 net. 

Drap Letters. By Maurice Baring. Doubleday, 
Page. $2 net. 

GrrtTrups HAvILAND’s Divorce. By Ines Haynes 
Irwin. Harpers. $2. 

Kina Joun. By Joseph T. Shipley. Greenberg. 

Tus Privates Lire or HeLen or Troy. By 
John Erskine. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 

GuLuiver’s Txavets. By Jonathan Swift. Knopf. 

— Soruiz. By Sophia Cleugh. Macmil- 
an. $2. 

— Mortats. By Margaret Irwin. Seltzer. 


Tae Runaway Bac. By Albert Payson Ter- 
hune. Doran. 
Swirt Apventurs. By Jane Cardinal. Doran. 


$2 net. 

Ciosepv ALL Nicut. By Paul Morand. Seltzer. 
$2. 

Tue Privates Lirs or Heten or Troy. By 


John Erskine. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 

Mockery Gap. By T. F. Powys. Knopf. $2.50. 
net. 

Rasan’s Honour. By Pearl Weymouth. Seltzer. 
$2. 


Government 


THE MORAL STANDARDS OF DE- 
MOCRACY. By Henray WILKES 
Wricut, Appleton. 1925. $2. 
Professor Wright opposes some of the 

inroads that the behaviorists have made 

into the moral and social sciences. He 
refuses in particular to accept a version 
of Man in which that being is denied & 
consciousness, Without consciousness how 


can we reason, and without reason, how 


can we be moral? Profesor Wrig! 
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aching social ethics in the University of 
Manitoba, is one of the ordained ones 
to champion the validity of the concept 
of consciousness. It would not be unlike 
the behaviorists to fancy that in doing 
so he was in fact “responding to stimu- 
jus,” though they might be too polite 
to say so. Many votaries of the Goddess 
of Reason have excelled rather in their 
familiarity with abstract aspects than in 
their faculty to cope with the concrete, 
and Professor Wright in his turn has a 
most thorough command of the generals 
and of the doctrines in the ethical field. 
His contact with the awkward edges and 
crannies of the specific is less secure. 
He approves and cites Swenson on reason 
as the basis of community life. But 
Robespierre had the same notion, and 
reason still suffers from the after effects. 
He praises the virtue of literature as a 
tonic to the democratic conscience, but 
shows no awareness of the modern dis- 
pute over whether literature can main- 
tain its tonic quality under present demo- 
cratic influences. He urges “more intelli- 
gent and humane methods in handling 
workmen, methods raising them above the 
status of mere hands;” and of what then, 


has the industrial world been talking, 
with what has it been experimenting, 
throughout the present century? A book 


presenting the scholastic side of the ethi- 
cal doctrines of today’s society should 
have value and interest. But to have 
either, it must be written in awareness 
of what goes on in the open daylight, 
outside the study window. 


International 


EUROPE TURNS JHE CORNER. By 
STANLEY HiGH. Introduction by Col. 
Edward M. House. Abingdon Press. 
1925. $2. 


This is a readable and informative book 
to show that the year of 1924 marks 
the beginning of European financial and 
political recovery, after five years of 
post-war prostration. 

The author bases his thesis on the facts 
that 1924 witnessed the coming into 
power of the British Labor Party, the 
abandonment of the reactionary chauvin- 
ism of Poincaré in France, the stabiliza- 
tion of Germany through the Dawes plan, 
the recognition of Russia by several of the 
great powers, the framing of the Protocol 
by the fifth League Assembly at Geneva 
to inaugurate compulsory arbitration and 
establish that international security which 
must be precedent to any world disarma- 
ment, and finally the beginning of a 
change of heart on the part of the United 
States toward Europe and_ consequently 
a more active interest by America in 
European settlement. 

In addition the author has much to 
say in a sympathetic way on internal con- 
ditions in Russia. He also urges America 
to take a more liberal attitude on the 
International Debt settlement and especi- 
ally on the League of Nations and the 
World Court. 

Perhaps the most striking statement in 
the book is to be found in the intro- 
duction contributed by Colonel House. 
When it is remembered that no living 
American enjoyed better opportunities to 
pass judgment on Europe and European 
statesmen in 1919, than Mr. Wilson’s 
chief adviser and Peace Commissioner, 
the following sentence is little short of 
sensational : 

During these four terrible years of uncer- 
tainty [the war period] no experiences were 
garnered by those who met in Paris to remake 
the map of the world. to inspire in them a de 
sire to meet the nearly universal demand for 


permanent peace. No attempt to meet this 
demand came from the head of any delegation 


other than that of the United States. 

Mr. High has written a book that is 
good, but not very good. It is more than 
Journalism but less than history or political 
science. 


BUILDERS OF PEACE. By H. M. 
Swanwick. London, Swarthmore. 1925. 


Secret diplomacy has been traditionally 
banned from America; and in the last 
ten years, under the generalship of Wilson, 
we have been generously helping to rid 
Europe of the pest. Nevertheless, despite 
the unctuous assurances of the rank and 
file of European statesmen, we are fain 
to believe that open diplomacy is not suf- 
fering from undue popularity. Too much 
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that has been written on this subject has 
come from America, and too little from 
Europe. And so Mrs. Swanwick’s “Build- 
ers of Peace” is the more significant be- 
cause it presents a plea for democratic 
control of foreign relations from a group 


ee ee ee ee ee ~ 


of Englishmen mostly of the governing 
rlass, whose loyalty has been above re- 
proach, and yet whose rational views on 
British diplomacy have been unclouded by 
wartime hysteria. Mrs. Swanwick has 
given us a history of the ten years’ activi- 
ties of the Union of Democratic Con- 
trol, an organization founded in 1914 
with the object of preserving undimmed, 
through the War and after, the oft-as- 
serted British objective, a peace without 
vindictiveness and a new world order 
based on liberal principles. For this 
the U. D. C. fought, and for this it was 
anathemized by Parliament, by the Press, 
by everyone. Yet within its ranks were 
such men as Ramsay MacDonald, Morel, 
Gooch, Lord Thompson, etc., many of 
whom later rode to office with the La- 
bor victory of 1923, and all of whom for 
ten years have been striving for a new 
order in the conduct of foreign relations. 
Mrs. Swanwick’s book is effective through 
its ease of style and clarity of argument, 
with a perhaps too prolonged technical 
description of her own organization. On 
the whole it is a most valuable adjunct to 
the numerous diplomatic disclosures lately 
brought forth. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By Raymond Leslie 
Buell. Holt. $6 25. 

CHINESE POLITICAL PHILosopHY. By William 8S. 
A. Pott. Knopf. $2 net. 

PROBLEMS IN PAN AMERICANISM. By Samuel 
Guy Inman. Doran. $2 net. 

AMERICA IN CIVILIZATION. By Ralph E. Turner. 
Knopf. $5 net. 

THE SENATE AND THE LEAGUB OF NATIONS. 
By Henry Cabot Lodge. Scribners. $4. 

THE DesTINY oF A CONTINENT. By Manuel 
Ugarte. Knopf. $38.50 net. 

THE NEUROSES OF THE Nations. By C. E. 
Playne. Seltzer. $5. 


Miscellaneous 
FATHER’S FIRST TWO YEARS. By 
FarrFAX Downey. Minton, Balch. 
1925. $1.50. 


There are plenty of manuals for new 
babies and new mothers. Mr. Downey has 
therefore decided to take the part of New 


Fathers. He spoofs the situation in which 
they find themselves, but with shrewd 
wisdom and_ cheerful disillusionment. 


Chapters of the book’ have already ap- 
peared piecemeal in Life, The Saturday 
Evening Post, Judge, etc., thereby adding 
greatly to the world’s gaiety. Mr. Downey 
is a journalist, a special writer for the 
Herald-Tribune. But his writing in “Fath- 
er’s First Two Years” is unstereotyped and 
charmingly fresh. The little book will 
make an entertaining gift to any New 
Father that you know. Margaret Free- 
man’s illustrations are quite in the spirit 
of the occasion. 


HALF HOURS IN THE KITCHEN- 
ETTE. By G. F. Scorson-CLark. Ap- 
pleton. 1925. $1. 


A tiny book of recipes to enable small 
households and kitchenette cooks “to have 
a variety of food at a low cost and with 
a minimum of trouble.” Mr. Scotson- 
Clark is more practically valuable as a 
guide than any number of Brillat-Savarins, 
for the majority of dishes he shows how 


to make can be prepared in half an hour , 


with only kitchenette facilities. If this 
be epicureanism it will also prove a boon 
to young apartment dwellers and the new- 
ly-wedded of the Great City. Bachelors 
will also call the author blessed! The 
book almost slips into one’s, vest pock:t, 
but the wealth of suggestion therein will 
tickle one’s appetite and at the same time 
conserve slender financial resources for 
many a day. Moreover, Mr. Scotson- 
Clark brings to his recommendations no 
inconsiderable gustatory inspiration. 


FAVORITE RECIPES OF FAMOUS 
WOMEN. With a foreword by Fior- 
ENCE STRATTON. Harpers, 1925. 


In the first place, how can any woman, 
famous or otherwise, have a “favorite” 
recipe? Surely any one who can cook 
acceptably will have at least five or six 
favorites: a meat-dish perhaps, a_ salad, 
one or two desserts, a Welsh rabbit; there 
will be recipes to suit varying moods and 
food requirements. If a woman is com- 
pelled to choose one special recipe from 
her repertoire she will naturally choose 
her most striking dish, her fanciest concoc- 
tion. And that is what this book is com- 
posed of, for the most part: elaborate, 
fluffy show-pieces of cookery. It runs 
largely to salads and desserts; and though 
many of these recipes are excellent, very 
few have distinction or uniqueness. The 
total effect is a little too extemporaneous, 
too amateurish—as is also the quite flip- 
pant introduction by Florence Stratton. 
Still, even if the book has not much 
solid value, it might make a_ perfect 


(Continued on next page) 
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Announcement 


The Diaries of 
George Washington 


are now ready in the first com- 













plete edition ever published 






A few of the diaries have been previously published, but all of these 
taken together amount to hardly more than one-sixth of those existing. The 
present publication under the auspices of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ As- 
sociation of the Union makes available for the first time the complete record, 
exactly printed from the original, with copious and scholarly annotations by 
John C. Fitzpatrick, of the Congressional Library, and will be of inestimable 
value for the understanding of George Washington’s own life and the 
character of his times. 









The appearance of this work is the 
most important event of many years 


in the field of History and Biography 












lease send the First Complete 


For the Enclosed $25.00 
eorge Washington (4 illustrated 


Issue of the Diaries of 
volumes, boxed) to 


To be sure of receiv- 
ing an early copy, 
send this order form 
today to your book- 
seller or the pub- 
lisher. 
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The new SouTtu SEAs Fdition 


STEVENSON 


gor any volume 


The South Seas Edition of Robert Louis Stevenson is the most com- 
plete edition ever offered at a popular price. It is an interesting and 
valuable edition for reference, both because of the important new 
material it contains and because of the prefaces by Mrs. Stevenson, 
the special introductions by Stevenson’s stepson, Lloyd Osbourne, 
and the many historical and bibliographical notes. 


The books are delightful to see and handle. They are pocket size, 
substantial, attractively designed. Buy any volume or volumes for 

go cents. The 32 complete, $28.80. 
COMPLETE - AUTHORIZED - 
Wherever books are sold 


Charles Scribner’s Sons « Fifth Avenue - New York 
EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE ES 


* THE HOLLY HEDGE * 


By TEMPLE BAILEY 


The joy and tenderness of the Holiday 
Beason shines from every page of these 
delightful Christmas stories. 
Mlustrated and attractively boxed..... . $2.00 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. PHILADELPHIA 


BOOKSELLERS! 


Now is the time to increase your orders for THE 
SaturDAY Review. Exclusive distribution through 
booksellers. Write for particulars. Address 


The Saturday Review 


of LITERATURE 


CircutaTion Dept., Penton Buipc., CLEVELAND, OxI0 
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Points of View 


Oyez! Oyez! 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

In a world where so much that is really 
excellent gets smothered from view and 
fails to win the attention of the very 
people most fitted to enjoy it, I think it 
more and more behooves any one of us 
who happens upon a treasure to turn him- 
self into as much of a megaphone as he 
can manage and proclaim his find from 
the housetops. 

Therefore at the full power of my 
lungs (which are not so powerful as I 
could wish) I emit the following yawp: 


Reap “THE PANCHATANTRA”! 


translated joyously by Arthur 
W. Ryder. It is published by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. It costs $4. And 
it is worth many times that amount, or 
what have you? 

This is rough barking for a fine and 
ancient and humorous and humane and in- 

and lovely book—but O 
a hubbub those Best Sellers 
So forgive my manners, but 


It is 


credibly wise 
Lord! 
are making. 
remember my advice: 

Reap “THE PANCHATANTRA 


Lee WILSON 


A Matter of Fact 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

In your issue of May 16 you published 
a review of my book, “The Dogma of 
Evolution,” by Sperry which 
gave your readers an accurate and admira- 
ble discussion of the purpose of the book. 
In the issue of June 6 you also published 
a letter Birge which ex- 
pressed the writer’s profound contempt 
of both Professor Sperry and myself. At 
the time I was in Europe and have but 
recently had my attention called to this 
letter. Under the circumstances, I trust 
you will give me the courtesy of your 
this rather late date. 


what 


1 


Dopp 


Professor 


by Professor 


column at 


Such a letter should be answered only 
because it brings up a matter of fact which 
is fundamental in the theory of evolution. 
In the first place, Professor Birge makes 
the assumption that I have not read Weiss- 
mann; this statement I can deny. But he 
adds: “Or there are many who can read 
as if not reading, and perhaps our author 
is one of these.” I must, perforce, leave 
this to my readers to determine; but those 
who have read the book will find that I 
give full references for my _ statements. 
This criticism is rather exasperating since 
I have stated in “The Dogma of Evolu- 
tion” that biologists would better under- 
stand Lamarck’s theory of the inheritance 
of acquired traits if they would read his 
“Philosophie Zoologique” in the original. 
The proof of this criticism lies in the fact 
that, while there are many students of 
biology in the country, I own one of the 
very few, perhaps three or four in all, 
copies of the early French editions. And 
what many biologists claim to be his idea 
of the inheritance of acquired traits is 
not what he states it to be. May I add 
that Professor Birge, when accusing me 
of the worst sin in authors—that of not 
verifying one’s quotations—seems to have 
forgotten that he opens his short letter 
with the confession: “I have not seen the 
book and I know it only from the re- 
view.” 


It is time to come to the point at issue. 
Professor Birge’s interest lies in my state- 
ment: “Weissmann cut off the tails of 
many mice for many generations, and 
when each new generation persisted in hav- 
ing tails, he cast Lamarck’s theory aside, 
ignoring absolutely the simple fact that 
mutilation inflicted on an animal can hard- 
ly be called a habit acquired by the ani- 
mal.” He then comments by writing that: 
“If the sentence represents the author, it 
is conclusive evidence that he does not 
have even the beginning of a competent 
understanding af Lamarck, Darwin, or 
Weissmann, still less of the history of 
zodlogical thought in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century.” That is a large 
statement for a man, trained in the exact 
methods of the biological sciences, to make 
on the evidence of a single sentence. 


That your readers may judge of Pro- 


fessor Birge’s own acquaintance with 
Weissmann’s essay, let us turn to Weiss- 
mann’s “Essays upon Heredity and Kin- 
dred Biological Problems, Authorized 
Translation by Professors Poulton, Schén- 
land, and Shipley, Oxford, 1889.” It is 
certainly true that Weissmann did not be- 
lieve that the transmission of acquired 
traits had an existenc: in fact. He states: 
“Doubts on this point have been ex- 
pressed not only by me but also by oth- 
ers, such as du .Bois-Reymond and Pfliiger. 
Indeed, concerning a certain class of ac- 
quired characters, viz. mutilations (italics 
mine), the great German philosopher, 
Kant, has distinctly denied that transmis- 
sion can take place.” Can it be denied 
that the meaning of the word “acquire” is 
the achievement of something by one’s own 
endeavor as contrasted with what is de- 
rived from native gifts or external endow- 
ment? And it is in this sense that La- 
marck invariably uses the word. Is it 
unwarranted for me to object that, when 
Weissmann cut off the tails of mice, the 
mutilation was not a habit acquired by 
the animal? 


Again, in the essay of Weissmann the 
proofs given, that acquired traits are not 
transmitted, are with one exception cas:s 
of the transmission of mutilation based on 
uncontrolled reports; the one exception is 
the account of his own experiments on 
mice and he states: “This question can only 
be decided by experiment.” 


On page 432 ff., he writes: “The ex- 
periments were begun in October of last 
year (1887), with seven females and five 
males. On October 17 all their tails were 
cut off, and on November 16 the two 
first families were born. Inasmuch as the 
period of pregnancy is only 22-24 days, 
these first offspring began to develop at a 
time when both parents were without tails, 
These two families were together eighteen 
in number, and every individual possessed 
a perfectly normal tail, with a length of 
11-12 mm.” For fear that “the effects of 
mutilation do not exercise any influence 
until after several generations” he killed 
most of the second generation and kept 
only a few, carefully isolated from all 
other mice, and bred them with the same 
negative result. This method of breed- 
ing was continued with the final result as 
follows: “Thus go1 were produced by five 
generations of artificially mutilated parents, 
and yet there was not a single example of 
a rudimentary tail or of any other abnor- 
mity in this organ.” 


He finally asks: “What do these ex- 
periments prove? Do they disprove once 
for all the opinion that mutilations cannot 
be transmitted? Certainly not, when tak- 
en alone.—They might not appear by the 
fifth generation, but perhaps by the sixth, 
tenth, twentieth, or the hundredth gener- 
ation.” If Professor Birge had don: ms 
the ordinary courtesy of reading my book 
before he accused me of crass ignorance 
he would have discovered that I was not 
discussing the vexed question whether 
heredity variations are due to changes in 
the somatic or the genetic cells, but whether 
mutilations could be considered as ac- 
quired traits and as a criterion of the 
soundness of Lamarck’s theory. It is also 
true that Weissmann discarded Lamarck’s 
theory principally on the one, and one 
only, experiment on mice which I cited. 


It may be that it is unnecessary to read 
an author, who ventures to question the 
facts and hypotheses of biology, in order 
to show his folly. It may be that some 
biologists can, because of the superior men- 
tal discipline of their study, base their 
hypotheses on the laws of physics and ex- 
tend their deductions to the field of the- 
ology; while neither the physicist nor the 
theologian can understand biology. If this 
be so, we can happily turn over to those 
biologists the direction of human affairs 
with complacent satisfaction, but it would 
be easier for the rest of the world if 
they would just come to some agreement 
amongst themselves on any one theory of 
evolution and would then learn to express 
themselves so that others can understand 
what they teach. How is the human race 
to perfect itself and to reach the state of 
eugenic bliss when each inquiring mind is, 
according to Professor Birge, but an abyssus 
abyssum invocanc? It is discouraging to 
find that even the English language can- 
net supply words adequate to express 
biological contempt. 

Louis T. More 


University of Cincinnati. 


The New Books 


Miscellaneous 
(Continued from preceding page) 


bridge-prize. It seems designed especially 
to be passed from hand to hand among an 
informal gathering of women; it should 
accompany the refreshments. 


ON UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES. By 
THEODORE WesLeEy Kocu. Privately 
printed. 1924. 

One of the most interesting phases of 
the modern American library movement 
has been the steadily increasing importance 
of the library in college and univevsity 
circles. In the modern university the 
library is the most important building 
on the campus, and bears the same relation 
to the departments of history and litera- 
ture that the laboratory b-ars to the scien- 
tific departments. Selecting the libraries of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Harvard, Columbia, 
and Yale as examples, Theodore W<sley 
Koch, Librarian at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, shows how the library has risen step 
by step in the esteem and approval of 
the college community. After obs-rving 
the earnest efforts made by the modern 
librarian to encourage the public to use 
his library, it is distinctly amusing to note 
the efforts made by some of the early 
library executives to discourage the use of 
their collections. John Pr.ce, 
brarian of the Bodleian Library at Ox- 
ford, was a man of the latter type. Wh:n 
“Captain Cook’s Voyages” first appeared it 
was very popular. He anticipated the 
demand, and loaned his copy to a f-iend, 
remarking that the longer he kept the book 
the better he would like it, for he was 
sure he would be perpetually plagued 
with inquiries for it. Mr. Koch points 
out the value of the library in encour- 
aging the student to think independently 
and to know and to love books. ‘Much 
of the usefulness and attractiveness of the 
university for its students,” said Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard, “d>pends upon 
the size of the library, on the promptness 
with which it obtains the most interest- 
ing books, and on the efficiency and lib- 
erality of its administration. Any need 
of the library is therefore a need of the 
whole university.” 


once li- 


SIMPLIFYING MoTHERHOOD. By Frank Howard 
Richardson, Putnams. $1.75. 

Tom Masson’s ANNUAL. Edited by Thomas L. 
Masson. Doubleday, Page. $2 net. 

Coat. By Edward T. Devine. Bloomington. Ill: 
American Review Service Press. 

THe ENo CoLLEcTION oF New York City 
Views. By Frank Weitenkampf. New York. 

Firty Years oF Sport. By Lieut. Col, E. D. 
Miller. Dutton. $6. 

THe MINERS FREEDOM. By Carter Goodrich. 
Marshall Jones. $2. 

THE Fouuies or THE Court. By Leigh H. Ir- 
vine. Los Angeles, Calif.: Times-Mirror. 
Watt-Eyvep Cagsar’s GHost. By Jane Baldwin 

Cotton. Marshall Jones. $1.75. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICAL ANALYSIS. By 
George Gailey Chambers. Crofts. $3. 

THE CLIMATES oF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Robert De Courcy Ward. Ginn. 

ArT IN Home Economics: A BrsLiocRaPHy. By 
M-rion E. Clark and Others. University of 
Chicago Press. $1. 

Byways To HEALTH. By Thomas D. Wood and 
Theresa Danadill. Appleton. $1.50. 

Famous AMERICAN JuRY SPEECHES. Edited by 
Frederick C. Hicks. St. Paul: West Publish- 
ing Co. 

THE FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION oF Soctety. By 
Harold G. Moulton. University of Chicago 
Press. $4. 

THe Op Mission CHURCHES AND Historic 
Houses or Cauirornia. By Rexford Newcomb. 
Lippincott. $15 net. 

CHEATING, SWINDLING AND Murper. By Bulwer- 
Lytton, Douglas Jerrold, and Thomas de 
Quincey. New York: Arnold. $1.50. 

Tue Curer Source or ENGLISH LEGAL History. 
By P. H. Winfield. Harvard University 
Press. $4. 

THE WAGNERIAN RoMANCES. By Gertrude Hall. 
Knopf. $2.75 net. 


Religion 


THE CHRIST OF THE NEW TESTA- 


MENT. By Paut ELMER More, 
Princeton University Press. 1924. 
This little volume constitutes one of a 


series on The Greek Tradition from the 
death of Socrates to the Council of Chal- 
cedon, its predecessors including an In- 
troduction: Platonism; Vol. I, The Religion 
of Plato and Vol. II, Hellenistic Philoso- 
phies. In the Preface its author defines 
“the conclusion we are to reach.” It is 
“simply the so-called Definition pro- 
nounced by the fourth ecumenical Council 
at Chalcedon in A.D. 451 that Christ was 
& person who embraced within himself the 
full nature of divinity and the full nature 
of humanity.” It is reached, however, 
by a method widely different from that we 
are accustomed to from the theologians 
of Princeton Seminary. There is an un- 
concealed, sometimes unjust hostility to 
“liberal” criticism, as rejecting @ priori 


Platonic dualism. But there is no undey. 
valuation of its historico-critical achieve, 
ments, There is as broad a familiarity” 
with the best in this ficld as could by 
expected from one not himself a New 
Testament critic; and the conclusion reached 
is “the Faith of the Greek (philosophic) 
tradition or no religion of Christ.” With 
Paul and his successor at Ephesus, the up. 
known fourth evangelist, Christianity 
“passed into the wide stream of Greek 
thought, while bringing to that Traditiog 
its own vital contribution; henceforth we 
have to study the mutual assimilation of the 
faith of Jesus with the Idealism of 
Plato.” 


THe Gop oF FUNDAMENTALISM AND OrHgg 
Stupies. By Horace J. Bridges. Covici. $3, 
THE RELIGION oF UNDERGRADUATES. By CyriJ 

Harris. Scribners. $1.25. 
DorAN’S MINISTERS MANUAL. Compiled by Rep, 
G. B. F. Hallock. Doran. $2 net. 


Travel 


Four YEARS IN THE Wuite NortH. By Donald 
B. MacMillan. Medici Society. $4. 

Leaves From A War Diary. By Major General 
James G. Harbord. Dodd, Mead. 

Tue War or Lost Opportunities. ®y General 
von Hoffmann. International. $3.50. 


Mesa, CANON, AND Pues.to. By Charles FP. 
Lummis. Century. $4.50. 

JAPAN AND Korea. By Frank G. Carpenter, 
Doubleday, Page $4 net. 


By Karel Capek 


LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 
Doubleday, Page, 


Translated by Paul Silver. 
$2 net. 

A WayrarER !N UNKNOWN TUSCANY. By 
Edward Hutton. Dutton. $3. 


Otp Time Paris. By Georges F. Edwards, 
Dutton. $2. 
LoMBARDY, TYROL, AND THE ‘TRENTINO. By 


Hugh Quigley. Dutton. $3.50. 

THe RomMANcE oF EninrurGH STREETS. By 
Mery D. Stewart. DUutton. $3. 

Rovinc THRouGH SouTHe”’N CHINA. By Harry 
A. Franck. Century. $5. 


Yes, Lapy Santis. By Grace Thompson Seton. 
Harpers. $4. 

THe Littte Woritp. By Stella Benson. Mac 
millan. $2.50. 


THe Drtvipinc LINE or Evrore. By Stephen 
Graham, Appleton. $2. 


Brief Mention 


ERE is a shelf of certain recent 

novels, many of them displaying 
craftsmanship and acumen. Virginia Mac- 
Fadyen goes furthest back for the setting 
of her story, in “At the Sign of The 
Sun” (A. & C. Boni. $2). She takes an 


unknown people in a primitive period and 


endeavors to show how little the funda- 
mentals of life have changed. She _ has 
promise as a writer, and ideas. Love and 


the pursuit of wealth are the main factors 
of modern life. Marianne Gauss, in 
“Danae” (Harper’s. $2) tells the love-story 
of a business woman. Love finally con- 
quers her personal ambition. It is a well- 
written book. Theo Blent, in Basil King’s 
“The High Forfeit” (Harper’s. $2) leaves 
luxury to face life with a _bank-clerk. 
Again money and love furnish the clash in 
a high-minded story of real people. Stern 
economics often fetters hearts. In “Free” 
(Macaulay. $2) Elizabeth Irons Folsom, 
with a good deal less distinction than Basil 
King, gives us a view of “Main Street”, 
in a love story that protests against mere 
convention. Sidney Herschel Small chooses 
in “Both One” (Bobbs-Merrill. $2), the 
race problem of love, the love of a young 
Jew in a Gentile neighborhood. Here are 
good character studies of a San Fran- 
cisco Hebrew family. And another com- 
plication of romance is treated in “The 
Love Rack” (Stokes. $2) by Cecil Roberts, 
the English novelist and poet, in which 
the Italian coast furnishes a setting for the 
love of a young musical genius for the 
daughter of an English baronet. George 
Barr McCutcheon brings humor, often near 
farce, to bear on the tale of an errant 
lover in “Romeo in Moon Village” (Dodd, 
Mead. $2) and Fanny Heaslip Lea in 
“The Dream-Maker Man” (Dodd, Mead. 
$2) gives us an eccentric match-making 
godmother, who is quite a character, and 
a comedy about a poor young girl marry- 
ing for money. Lesser romances are “Lit- 
tle Texas” by Dixie Willson (Appleton. 
$1.75), a story of the circus and a girl, 
by one who has herself been a performer; 
and “The Gilded Rose”, by May Christie 
(Putnam. $2), another Cinderella tale. 
Grove Wilson’s “Man of Strife” (Frank- 
Maurice. $2) concerns a successful man 
who “chucks it all” for life in Green- 
wich Village, and finds a girl. The 
background is very interesting. Charles Al 
len, in “The Ship Beautiful” (Warne. 
$2.50) is a blind author who wrote his 
book in Braille. Justin McCarthy fore- 
words this mildly satiric fantasy. Arthur 
Train’s “The Lost Gospel” (Scribn-r’s. 
$1.50) is a brilliant magazine short-story 
made into a book. It poses the question, 
what did Christ actually teach that can be 
applied to the material side of modern 
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TROY AND PAEONIA 


with Glimpses of Ancient Balkan 
History and Religion 
By Grace Harriet Macurdy _ 
Professor of Greek in Vassar College 
Pp. xi + 259 $3.75 
This work contains the results of 
studies dealing with the culture, 
history and religion of the tribes 
which built the walls of Troy in the 
centurics illuminated by the poems 
of Homer. The author attemps to 
follow threads of allusion in the 
oems and to discover their histor- 
ical value. 


“Out of some fifty books on Homeric 
su bjects which have been published in the 
last few years. I shou'd put this among the 
first half dozen.”—Sir Gilbert Murray. 


Just Published 
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civilization? Margaret Turnbull’s “Ala- 


baster Lamps” (Reilly & Lee. $2) gives us 
romance old-fashioned in flavor. The 
“Wings of Desire,” by Maurice Dekobra 
(Macaulay. $2), is a Frenchman’s view of 
America presented in a rather second-rate 
melodramatic novel. Grant Sinclair’s “The 
Woman Thou Art”, displays more melo- 
drama, with a garish Golden Gate as 
background, the principal character a dere- 
lict girl emerging from squalor; and in 
“Yellow Fingers” (Lippincott. $2) Gene 
Wright gives us quite as excitingly, and 
with far more art, the mystery, romance 
and drama of the Gorgeous East. 

Francis Lynde narrates, in “Mellowing 
Money” (Scribner’s. $2) the graphic story 
of a black sheep and his fortune. Quite 
as well known as a solid novelist, Wil- 
liam MacLeod Raine presents the twenty- 
third of his western novels, featuring the 
fight of cattlemen versus sheepmen for the 
It is called “Troubled Wa- 


open range. 
ters” (Doubleday, Page. $2). Some good 
cowboy songs are worked in. And here 


follow other romances of the West: Fred- 
erick Philip Grove’s “Settlers of the 
Marsh” (Doran. $2) a vigorous North 
Country tale; “The Maid of the Moun- 
tain”, by Jackson Gregory, (Scribner’s. $2) 
in which a rancher’s stepdaughter in the 
California mountains is charged with mur- 
der; Laurie York Erskine’s “Valor of the 
Range” (Appleton. $2), a regular western 
thriller in which the son of the overlord 
of Pajarito Valley fights his father’s law- 
lessness and wins a girl; “Canyon Gold,” 
by Arthur Preston Hankins (Macaulay. 
$2) a story by another continuously wes- 
tern author, about a prospector who was 
helped by a girl to find the motherlode; 
George W. Ogden’s “The Road to Mon- 
terey” (McClurg. $2) a period American 
novel of derring-do, laid in the days be- 
fore “the Gringos came”, with a regular 
movie hero and Robert E. Pinkerton’s 
“The Fourth Norwood” (Reilly & Lee. 
$2) which journeys to the icy northwest 
wilderness and features the fur-trade and 
a legless villain known as “The Spider.” 

And after Western fiction comes a row 
of mystery stories. Gaston Leroux needs 
no introduction. His Cheri-Bibi thrills us 
again in “Nomads of the Night” (Ma- 
caulay. $2). Milder, more urbane mystery 
is Harold McGrath’s “The Cellini Plague” 
(Doubleday, Page. $2) with an entertain- 
ing old scoundrel in it. G. D. H. Cole, 
the noted British economist, again turns 
to mystery, this time in collaboration with 
his wife Margaret, in “The Death of A 
Millionaire” (Macmillan. $2). And five 
other books may be recommended as s-cond 
flight detective-and-mystery “thrillers”: 
“The Annam Jewel,” by Patricia Went- 
worth. (Small, Maynard. $2), “The Third 
Warning”, by Augustus Muir (Bobbs- 
Merrill. $2), “The Green Blot”, by Sin- 
clair Gluck. (Dodd, Mead. $2), «The 
Grey Gander”, by John H. Sharon (Duf- 
field. $2) and “The Pit-Prop Syndicate”, 
by Freeman Wills Crofts. (Seltzer. $2). 
For those who prefer one locale to another 
as background, it may be added that the 
scene of the last-named is laid in France 
and England, that of Cole’s book in Eng- 
land, “The Annam Jewel”—England; 
“The Third Warning”—Scotland; “No 
mads of the Night”—France; MacGrath’s 
novel—Italy and America; “The Grey 
Gander”—the Mississippi steamboat days in 
America; “The Green Blot”—New York 
and Long Island. 


The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LamsBerton BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the se‘ection of books and questions of like nature should 
be addressed to Mrs. Becker, c/o The Saturday Review. 





A BALANCED RATION 


WILD GEESE. By Martha I. Ostenso. 
(Dodd, Mead). 


Puck IN PasturRE. By E. Mac- 
kinstry. (Doubleday, Page). 


AMERICA IN_ CIVILIZATION. By 
Ralph E. Turner. (Knopf). 











I. H. H., Farmersville, Texas, asks for 
contemporary novels, short stories and 
poems that have taken the small Ameri- 
can town as subject. 


AKING “Main Street” and “Miss Lulu 

Bett” for granted, let us begin with 
E. W. Howe’s “Story of a Country Town” 
(Harper). This is probably as near the 
truth as anyone can tell it in fiction, 
largely because it does not try to tell all 
the truth about all the towns on our map. 
The, wind of realism, blowing so keenly 
in Sherwood Anderson’s “Winesburg, Ohio” 
and “Poor White” (Huebsch), is tempered 
to the reader by the sunny spirit of Wil- 
liam Allen White in his “In Our Town” 
(Macmillan), short stories of Kansas so- 
ciety as seen from a newspaper office, of 
in his earlier novel “A Certain Rich Man.” 
Iowa is treated kindly in our short 
stories, in Rupert Hughes’s “In a Little 
Town” (Harper), amusing tales whose 
locale is the neighborhood of Keokuk, and 
by Octave Thanet’s “Stories of a Western 
Town” (Scribner) which have to do main- 
ly with the labor troubles of their period. 
Zona Gale’s “Birth” (Macmillan) seems 
to me the most successful treatment of 
what we call small-town spirit that we 
have had so far; one sees the community 
as a force, almost as a person, and not 
altogether—as in “Main Street”—as a 
baleful force, but taking it as it comes, 
for good as well as evil. I do not 
wonder that in the stage version (“Mr. 
Pitt”) the citizenry troops across the 
stage between the scenes, holding together 
the plot by their discussions, one might al- 
most say by their very presence. 

Dorothy Canfield has a typical middle- 
western college town in “The Bent Twig” 
(Holt)—it must have typical qualities, for 
I have heard it claimed by two of them— 
and in “The Squirrel Cage” (Holt) she 
shows a town where everyone works hard 
at keeping up appearances. “Being Re- 
spectable,” by Grace Flandrau (Harcourt, 
Brace), has this motif of the deadly round 
and though it is in a city and not even 
a small one, its millionaires have made 
their own village inside the city and fur- 
nished it with emptiness. 

The tone of the book, though, is kind, 
and that is worth noting in novels about 
the middle of our map. As one goes 
East, sentiments seem to soften, and New 
England small towns fare almost too well 
in fiction. “In Blessed Cyrus,” by Laura 
E. Richards (Appleton) is a_ loving 
account of lovable people, funny enough 
indeed, but affectionately presented. Laura 
Wolcott’s “Grey Dream” (Yale University 
Press) has the added beauty of distance: 
these exquisite sketches are of a_ long- 
remembered New England. The “Old 
Chester Tales” of Margaret Deland (Har- 
per), with its companion volumes, present 
Pennsylvania kindly, and scarce any of 
the Southern writers find fault with the 
community. Even James Branch Cabell’s 
“Rivet in Grandfather’s Neck” (McBride) 
leaves one quite willing to live in that 
locality, and Irvin Cobb’s “Back Home” 
and “Old Judge Priest” (Doran) induce 
a friendly feeling to old Kentucky. 





Poetry has not been so kind. The small 
town is so far represented mainly by 
Edgar Lee Masters’s “Spoon River An- 
thology.” It may be an unflattering por- 
trait, but it has certainly been hung on 
the line. 


D. B. W., Smithfield, N. C., 8s going to 
give the German language just one 
more chance. He thinks now that he had 
tevo years of grammar, that if he could 
get something very exciting to read, it 
would propel him far enough to get 
going in time without a dictionary. 


KNOW this is a good idea. German 

came to me first entirely by ear; in my 
twenty-first year I was dropped off the 
dock in Hamburg—conversationally speak- 
ing—and had to swim for some months. 
The result was a good accent and to this 
day an evasive way of sliding over dat- 
ives. But print was closed to me until 
fate threw my way the opening chapters 
of a detective serial with thrills all over 
it. By the time I had reached the last 
pages, I found I had “exploded into read- 
ing”. Then I plunged boldly into Spiel- 
hagen’s “Problematische Naturen” and by 
the end of that the dictionary was not 
called in more than every page or so. 
Here are some shockers that I am assured 
by Brentano’s will keep you reading with 
your eyes bulging out; Ernst Wichert’s 
“Wilddieb”, Green’s “Der Grossmogul”, 
Ford’s “Abenteuer im Expresszug” and 
Dallas’s “Enterbt”. For the longer work, 
I think a play is better than a novel; 
Schnitzler’s cycle of short plays, “Anatol”, 
induces thé reader to proceed, and for 
plays of his less flippant sort there is “Der 
Junge Medardus” and the remarkable 
problem-play “Dr. Bernhardi”. 


A. R., Bloomington Park, N. C., asks for 
books in preparation for a tour around 
the world, with especial reference to 
the Far East. 


IR FREDERICK TREVE’S “The Oth- 

er Side of the Lantern” (Funk & 
Wagnalls) is a favorite book for world- 
cruisers; it is the record of such a tour 
as this, now in a popular-priced edition. 
A new ship-diary of a world cruise, just 
from Putnam, is “Trailing the Sun Around 
the Earth”, by H. K. Hitchcock, evidently 
written as letters to a family circle. An- 
other new one is “Far Harbors”, by Hub- 
bard Hutchinson (Putnam), with an intro- 
duction by Wallace Irwin, his fellow voy- 
ager. Mr. Hutchinson is the author of 
“Chanting Wheels”, a novel concerned 
with labor problems; he has the writer’s 
eye for the romantic. “Where Strange 
Gods Call,” by Harry Hervey (Century), 
is a series of dramatic episodes pick-d up 
here and there in the Far East by a novel- 
ist who is also a confirmed traveller in 
these regions. Gilbert Collins, author of 
“Far Eastern Jaunts” (Holt), was one 
of the staff of Punch, and though this 
book is accurate wherever it sticks to the 
record, its most delightful pages are where 
it cuts loose and swings into statements 
as tall as Mark Twain’s. 





OU ARE A WRITER. Don’t you ever 
need help in marketing your work? 

I am a literary adviser. For years I read 
for Macmillan, then for Doran, and then I be- 
came consulting specialist to them and to Holt, 
Stokes, Lippincott, and others, for most of 
whom I have also done expert editing, heiping 
authors to make their work saleable. 

Send for my circular. I am closely in touch 
with the market for books, short stories, arti- 
cles and verses, and I have 
a special department for 
plays and motion pictures, 7 


The Writers’ Workshop, Inc, 
135 East 58th Street 
New Vork City 











trom 
MARY AUSTIN 


“T wouldn’t have be- 
lieved that this is your 
first anniversary. As the 
Review reaches me here in 
the oldest city of the 
Republic, it seems to me 
to have been going on in 
a kind of immortal vigor 
like the procession on 
Keats Grecian Urn. Just 
like that! One can not 
imagine that it ever begun, 
and certainly one does not 
wish to imagine that it will 
ever cease. What I like 
most about it is that, more 
thanany Reviewpublished, 
it escapes from the mid- 
Victorian obsession that a 
review, by its mere condi- 
tion of being such, consti- 
tutes a kind of literary fiat. 
There is less of that so 
irritating, and to the whole 
cause of literature, so stul- 
tifying attempt to pass off 
the reviewer’s personal re- 
actions for legitimate crit- 
icism, than in any thing 
that reaches me _ here. 
What I seem to see, to 
return to the figure of the 
procession, is all the books 
of the hour with the front 
of their bosoms cut out 
like those people in Haw- 
thorne’s story, and a pane 
of clear glass substituted. 
March on, march on! 


trom 
SIDNEY HOWARD 


“IT do so like The Saturday 
Review. It has good sense, 
good taste, good humor and 
good breeding and those are 
rare qualities in the periodical 
world of our times. It has both 
courage and scepticism—cour- 
age in its openness of mind 
and scepticism—wherever a 
paper should have scept ¢ sm. 
I mean by all that high falutin’ 
talk that it is friendly to the 
new and suitably suspicious of 
it. 


I wish that I might balance 
this letter with some construc- 
tive criticism or suggestion, 
but I have enjoyed my sub- 
scription and I confidently ex- 
pect to continue “along those 
lines.” 


SUBSCRIBE 


—enjoy this procession of 
“all the books of the hour with 
their bosoms cut out like those 
people in Hawthorne’s story, 
and a pane of clear glass 
substituted.” 


SUBSCRIBE 


—that is, if you appreciate 
“good sense, good taste, good 
humor and good breeding.” 


The subscription price is $3.50 
for the year—in Canada $4.00; 
in England 16 shillings; else- 
where $4.50. Send your check 
today to: 


The Saturday Review 


of LITERATURE 


Penton Building, . Cleveland, Ohio 
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George Bernard Shaw as 
seen by Karel Capek in 
“Letters from England” 


that 
Many 


England is 


Even the English admit 
England is full of traditions. 
that 


of them assert 


founded on traditions. In fact, the 
honest Briton is so keen in tradi- 
tions of various kinds that he does 
new ones 


not hesitate to create 


whenever occasion arises. 


In the Balkans, however, traditions 
are neither so stabilized nor so over- 
whelming. People don’t take them 
quite so seriously. 
So when Karel 
Czecho-Slovakian 
weird play R. U. R., records in 
delightful 


famous 
that 


Capek, 
author of 
whimsical letters and 
sketches his impressions of the most 
conservative country in the world— 
well, he pokes a few solid British 
traditions in the ribs—steps lightly 
on the toes of a few national demi- 
gods—and cheerfully shares with 


his readers the amazement and 
amusement he felt during a recent 
trip to the island of roast beef, 


constables, and afternoon tea. 


LETTERS FROM 
ENGLAND 


By Karel Capek 
Illustrated by the author 


Doubleday, Page &S Co. $2.00 





cit 
Here Professor Capek has caught 
Mr. Chesterton apparently on 


the point of bursting into a 
paradoxology. 











FASCINATING little book of verses 

and drawings is “Puck in Pasture”, 
written and illustrated by E£. Mackinstry 
(Doubleday, Page). The decorations re- 
call the pen-work of Lovat Fraser, with- 
out his mastery, but with a fantastic charm 
of their own. The poems are uneven but 
secrete occasionally an original magic. It 
is an extremely pretty little book alto- 
gether, with its harlequin cover. * * * 
John Erskine has now given us “The Pri- 
vate Life of Helen of Troy”, in which 
satire and beauty are mingled. This is 
certainly an excellent idea,—to show us 
how things fared with Helen after the 
Trojan War. Here she is back in Sparta, 
“unrepentant, too beautiful to kill”. From 
a glance at the book we see that Mr. 
Erskine makes his people talk like real 
people in modern life. We expect to 
derive entertainment from this fabrication 
when we can really get at it. And we 
shall be interested to compare it with Ed- 
ward Lucas White’s recent “Helen”, which 
we much enjoyed. * * * A book of his- 
torical importance to America is “Gold of 
Ophir,” by Sidney and Marjorie Greenbie. 
They develop, in this vivid history of our 
Clippers, the theme that it was the wealth 
of the Far East that had a dominating 
influence upon the whole discovery, ex- 
ploration, and development of this con- 
tinent. The glamour of China hangs over 
our early history to an-extent that few 
of us realize today. * * * Brand Whit- 
lock’s “Forty Years of It” is the story of 
the first period of his life as lawyer, poli- 
tician, statesman, and author. We dipped 
into it the other evening and became ab- 


sorbed. It reveals such sound and fine 
common sense, such distinguished intelli- 
gence, that we can think of no bit of 


autobiography by a public American in 
recent years that can hold a candle to 
it. * * * William Allen White has com- 
posed an appreciative foreword to the 
book. Whitlock writes straightforwardly, 
with humour and mild sarcasm and graph- 
ic description. Almost always one can 
applaud his judgment and his modest cour- 
age. * * * Paul Morand’s “Closed All 
Night,” an intensely sophisticated and quite 
amusing companion volume to his “Open 
All Night”, now appears in an American 


translation and is a fine and savoury 
artichoke for the lovers of artichokes. 
It received the Prix de la _ Renais- 


sance in France. * * * T. F, Powys 
presents his audience with a new novel, 
“Mockery Gap”. It is the story of a tiny 
village on the coast of England. It is 
the tale of Mr. Tarr and the folk of this 
village. “Sardonic whimsicality” about de- 
scribes Powys’s best characteristic—a phrase 
plucked from the jacket of this new cre- 
ation, * * * The brilliant Maurice Baring 
is the author of two new volumes, “Dead 
Letters” (very funny), which date from 
the Trojan War down to the present day, 
and “Half a Minute’s, Silence”, a collec- 
tion of stories. These stories are said 
“to quietly express the soul of Russia,” 


and readers will doubtless be able to com- 
pare them with the recent Gerhardi view 
of that great and mysterious country. * * * 
Baring was born in 1875, fourth son of 
the first Lord Revelstoke. He served in 
the diplomatic service in Paris, Copenhagen, 
and Rome, and then went to St. Petersburg, 
about 1904, as special correspondent. * * * 
In the Great War he was in the Royal 
Flying Corps. * * * His two-volume bio- 
graphical novel “C,” published last year, 
will be remembered as a distinguished piece 
of work. * * * It will be in two finely 
illustrated volumes, * * * William Garrett, 
the Scotch advocate-author, who has been 
travelling in this country and Canada, and 
whose detective stories have become quite 
popular, has put his imprimatur upon J. C. 
Snaith’s “Thus Far”, “an excursion by 
that writer into Mr. Garrett’s own field 
of the murder tale.” * * * Ralph Barton 
has been elected to illustrate a new two- 
volume limited edition of Balzac’s “Droll 
Tales” which Liveright will bring out 
this autumn. Barton has just returned 
from Touraine where he has been se- 
curing local-color for his _ illustrations. 
* * * A number of the originals of some 
of the illustrations already completed have 
been sold by Mr. Barton to collectors. 
* * * “The Enormous Room”, by E£. E. 
Cummings, is being translated into French 
by Valery Larbaud. * * * We have much 
enjoyed the slight volume of Burne-Jones’s 
“Letters to Katie”. It shows the great 
Pre-Raphaelite in a new and very attrac- 
tive phase. * * * Samuel Scoville, Jr. has 
written us from a bursting heart one of 
the most amusing letters we have had yet, 
beginning, “You big coward!” He refers 
to the fact that he fears we have “got him 
in bad” with Blanche Colton Williams. 
We have only space to quote part of his 


See what my stuff did for Kit Morley. Hy 
used to live in Philadelphia which I'm telling 
you for wildness trots right up next Brook, 
lyn and Dayton, Tenn. When he was here 
he kent the old nose-bag on most of the time 
I know because I used to toastmaster fo 
some of the dinners people kept giving him, 
Then he went bad and broke into the Ladies 
Home Journal—it’s been suppressed since he 
left, repressed anyway. Weil, that boy reag 
just one of my pieces. Within a week he'g¢ 
cleaned up, moved to York, broke away 
from all them rummies what he used to play 
around with and got a job on the Saturday 
Review. I've heard them tell it that a guy 
named Canby, who's a purist, has taken him 
up. Well that’s what Kit needed. Sydney 
Williams and I did all we could in Phillie 
but then Sydney never was what I'd call 4 
real purist and I couldn’t do it all. 

As soon as ever he began to write in York 
he showed what my nature pieces done for 
him. He wrote something about where the 
blue begins. I never got so far as reading 
it myself, but I’ve known them who did 
With me the blue begins on Monday morning 
and lasts until the next week-end unless, of 
course, there’s holidays come between—but then 
I never was what you'd call a real willing 
worker. 

But now, getting back to Blanche, I didn’t 
mean nothing in my letter to you saying 
that it was wierd for a Perfessor of English 
to like Harold Bell Wright's sob stuff or that 
Curwood was all wrong about there being 
skylarks and brown nightingales and cardinal 
birds in Canada. Curwood can have ostriches 
and cassowaries singing in the banyan tree 
north of Montreal and I'll never peep a word 
again if Blanche’s willing to leave things lay, 

I never meant to hurt that poor girl's 
feelines and her so nice about honorably men 
tioning me as an also ran in the 1928 Q, 
Henry. Now you tell it to her. You know 
me. I wouldn’t hurt no woman's feelings, 
Anyway she had the big laugh on me because 
I didn’t spell “wierd” right. No one spell 
“wierd” or “se'ge” or “sieze” or any of them 
trick words right except by accident. It wag 
my secretary anyway who wrote the letter 
and she spells by ear—no, no, I just can’t do 
it, hiding behind a girl. I spelled it out for 
her myself. 

So you tell it to Blanche Colton Williams if 
she’s willing to call the whole brawl off and 
mention me honorable some more, I’ll buy one 
of her monograms about Harold Bell Wright. 
I'll even go so far as to read one of his damn 
books—-if I can. 

Now, you tell it to her. You got me is 
wrong and you oughter get me out right. 

* * * Well, we’ve done the best we 


could. * * * We certainly have! 
THE PHOENICIAN 





brought.’’—Boston Herald 


By LOUIS B 


‘‘The strongest American novel that the Fall season has 


POSSESSION 


ROMFIELD 





‘*‘With ‘Possession’ Mr. 


the Chicago Evening Post. 
Herald Tribune, says, ‘‘It is a 


Publishers 





Author of ‘‘The Green Bay Tree’ 


puted place among the best of our younger writers,’’ says 


And Stuart P. Sherman, N. Y. 


like Mr. Bromfield, of whom one can say confidently to the 
general novel-reading public: ‘You should know him. 


At all bookshops, $2.50 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


Bromfield assumes an undis- 


pleasure to turn to an author 


New York 
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and warfare. 
authoritative history. 


Borzoi Batik sides. 











CATHERINE 
THE GREAT 


KATHARINE ANTHONY 


the recesses of Russian archives. 
of the outstanding figures of the time. 

The author wrote this life of Catherine the Great as pri- 
marily a story, a story in which the portrait of a real woman 
is woven into the intricate pattern of Continental politics 
The result is both revealing psychology and 


Illustrations from many rare prints. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, 730 Fifth Aven 


In Canada from The Macmilian Co. of Canada, St. Martin's House, Toronto 








COMPLETE and definitive biography of one of the most 
fascinating characters in the Eighteenth Century which 

does more than reveal the nature of its heroine; it also pre- 
sents the secrets of European diplomacy until now hidden in 


It includes brilliant sketches 


Octavo canvas back, 


$4.00 8% 








THE ODYSSEY ik, 
OF A NICE GIRL 
Y 


By RUTH SUCKOW 





A story of the petty soul, the 
“nice girl” whose niceness kept 
her from life. It is the saga of 
a struggle between the freedom 
of an ideal and the bonds of 


inhibitions, $2.50 


PASSION AND GLORY 


By WILLIAM CUMMINGS 
Author of An Island Chronicle 


A cruel sea, an alien land, and a 
senseless destiny struggle with a 
simple fisherman for the woman 
he loves. Here are irony, pity, 
and beauty of style, the rich 
qualities of a great novelist. 


$2.50 
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SALES AT ANDERSON’S 
UTOGRAPHS, historical letters, and, 
documents of American, British, and 
French interest, from various consignors, 
comprising 339 lots, were sold at the 
Anderson Galleries in the afternoon ses- 
sion of October 13, bringing $3,480.75. 
Whenever items of rarity or importance 
were offered good prices were realized. 

A few of the more interesting items and 
the prices realized were the following: 

Balzac (Honoré). A. L. S. 1 p. 8vo, 
April 13, 1844, in regard to his “Comédie 
Humaine.” ‘$27. 

Brahms (Johannes). A. L. S. 3pp. 
$vo, 1882, to Sir George Henschel, $25. 
Caroline, Queen of George II of England, 
A. L., 6pp. 4to, St. James, Dec. 22, 1727; 
intimate and gossipy letter. $50. 

Congreve (William). Manuscript, 1 p. 
vo, containing five stanzas, of four lines 
each. $17. 

Elisabeth Marie Philippine of France, 
sister of Louis XVI, A. L. unsigned for 
political reasons, 4pp., 8vo, 1789, refers 


to Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette. $50. 
Jefferson (Thomas). A. D. S. 2 pp, 
4to, Williamsburgh, Nov. 21, 1777, a 


legal opinion. $32.50. 

Liszt (Franz). Manuscript of composi- 
tion signed, 15 pp., folio, Rome, 1864, 
$130. 

Tennyson (Lord). A. L. S. 1 p., 12mo, 
Aldworth, March, 1885, in which the poet 
says: Hoping “that tho’ the National 
bond between England and America was 
broken by the stupidity of some of George 
III’s ministers—the natural one of blood 
and language may bind us closer and clos- 
er from century to century.” $57.50. 

Books on early American drama and 
kindred works collected by Fred W. At- 
kinson of Brooklyn, together with other 
consignments, with a separate alphabet of 
desirable books for collectors, were sold in 


the evening session of October 13, 339 
lots bringing $3,981.75. Good prices were 
realized for the more important items, 


A few representative lots and the prices 
which they brought were the following: 

Atkinson (Fred W.). American Drama 
in Atkinson collection, typewritten manu- 
script on nearly 450 pp., 4to, cloth, Jan. 
1, 1916. One of the most complete 
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The World of Rare Books 


By Freperick M. Hopkins 


check lists of American drama. $52.50. 
Brown (T. Allston). “History of 


cloth, New York, 1903. One of 358 
copies. $30. 
Baskerville Press. Addison (Joseph). 


“Works,” 4 vols., 4to, original russia, Bir- 


mingham, 1761. $40. 
Burns (Robert). 


rocco, Edinburgh, 1896. 
tion limited to 750 copies. $40. 

Galsworthy (John). “From the Four 
Winds,” 12mo, cloth, London, 1897. First 
edition of Galsworthy’s first book. $57.50. 

Genest (John). “Some Account of the 
English Stage from the Restoration in 
1660 to 1830,” 10 vols., 8vo, morocco, 
Bath, 1832. Genest’s own copy. $72.50. 

Shakespeare. “Works,” revised and cor- 
rected, illustrated, 6 vols., with supple- 
mentary volume, together 7 vols., 8vo, 
polished calf, London, 1709-10. The first 
octavo edition of Shakespeare’s writings. 
$170. 

Spenser (Edmund). “Poetical Works,” 
5 vols., 12mo, levant, by Matthews, Lon- 
don, 1825. Pickering’s handsome edition. 
$30. 


THE DEBT TO COLLECTORS 


THIN octavo volume, finely printed, 

in gray boards, entitled “The Whys 
and Wherefores of the William Clements 
Library, a Brief Essay on Book Collecting 
as a Fine Art,” by Randolph G. Adams, 
contains a very appreciative tribute to the 
great collectors and an unconcealed ad- 
miration for rare old books. Speaking of 
the debt to collectors Mr. Adams says: 

“I wish some industrious person would 
write a book on the immense debt that 
civilization owes to the man who amasses 
books, if he never does anything else. 
The books which the genuine collector 
will admit to his shelves are only impor- 
tant books. Few people are interested in 
collecting unimportant books. People of 
that calibre are collecting cigar bands and 
milk tops. But the point is that it is not 
for the multitude to say what are im- 
portant books. What constitutes an im- 


the 
New York Stage, from the first Perform- 
ance in 1732 to 1go1.” 3 vols., royal 8vo, 


“Poetry,” edited by 
Henley and Henderson, 4 vols., 8vo, mo- 
Centenary edi- 
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portant book is a matter of considerable 
study, and’ the book collector makes it his 
business to master that subject. If he 
knows that a book is important, his opin- 
ion is apt to be worth more than that of 
the man in the street. Indeed it is not 
long before others bear eloquent tribute 
to the correctness of his knowledge by 
imitating his collection. If he does noth- 
ing but make a collection, he has accom- 
plished a life work. The exploitation of 
the collection can safely be left to those 
less courageous individuals who write 
books from the sources to be found in the 
collector’s library. I call them ‘less cour- 
ageous’ because they take no chances, they 
do not sacrifice all other earthly treasures 
in the building up of the library which 
they are privileged to enjoy. Moreover 
they are in most cases people with analytic 
minds who can best use the collection— 
‘but then many people have that kind of a 
mind. The mind of the collector is es- 
‘sentially synthetic and imaginative. He 
sees without logical processes the impor- 
tance of a book before the patient investi- 
gator finds the reason for its importance. 
In a very real sense the collector fre- 
quently foresees the importance of a book 
before the writer of a dissertation there- 
on. Indeed the investigator probably never 
would see the book if the collector had not 
rescued it.” 





NOTE AND COMMENT 


HE ruthless frankness with which 
Joseph Pennell, who is one of the fore- 
most living etchers and illustrators, ex- 


presses his views and opinions, has become 
a tradition of art. It is in evid:nce in his 
autobiography, “The Adventures of an II- 
lustrator,” which will be published in 
the latter part of November. 


Grant Richards Ltd. recently in his book 
talk in the London Times Literary Sup- 
plement puts the following query: “Lists 
of books remind me of my discovery the 
other day among a lot of pamphlets of 
a C. L. Dodgson book or pamphlet of 
which I at first had never heard. It is 
entitled ‘The Belfry of Christ Church, 
Oxford: A Monograph’ and I am _ won- 
dering whether it is known to any of the 
admirers of the a of Alice?” 

A Longfellow-Evangeline memorial is 
to be erected on the banks of the Bayou 


Teche, near Martinsville, 


ished Gabriel. 


ness, Love; and Despair,” over which will 
stand the monument consisting of a figure 
of Longfellow and his two characters, 
Evangeline and Gabriel. Funds for the 
project are being raised among the school 
children of the South. 
ses 

Fanny Butcher, the literary editor of the 
Chicago Tribune, is conducting a series 
of interesting “Confessions” by well known 
authors, concerning the book which they 
would rather have written than any other. 
One of the latest is by Larry Barretto, 
whose second novel, “To Babylon,” a 
story of New York, was recently pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Company. Mr. 
Barretto says: “When I was fiftern I dis- 
covered the book [I would rather have 
written than any other, “John Inglesant,” 
by Henry Shorthouse. High adventure in 
a great age appealed to me, although I 
probably discarded everything else the book 
contained. Some years later I red’scovered 
it for its moving love story, which is as 
it.should be. Now, at—well, over thirty— 
I find in it a closely-woven pattern of 
politics, ethics, and religion, brilliantly il- 
luminating, and I-do not doubt I shall 
find other things at fifty. All this implies 
living on the part of the author. There 
are many books I should like to have writ- 
ten, but always I return to “John Ingle- 


sant.” 
es 


An announcement of importance to book 
collectors comes from Stan V. Henkels & 
Son, book auctioneers, of their removal 
from 1304 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, to 
larger and more convenient quarters at 
1110-1116 Sansom Street. This firm has 
been in existence more than a half century, 
and Mr. Henkels is frequently referred to 
as the dean of American book auctioneers. 
He is already at work on several important 
collections which have been consigned for 
sale at the coming season. Two important 
autograph collections for which catalogues 
are in preparation are the Civil War Papers 
of General George Henry Thomas and the 
Revolutionary War Papers of Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Chestnut of South Carolina 
and some of his descendants, 





NEW & OI.D BOOKS |: 








COUNTER ATTRACTIONS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS » :: 


PRINTERS & BINDERS 


Single insertion rate: 6 cents a word 


WRITERS’ SERVICES 








BARGAIN OFFERS 





BOOKLOVERS FIND PLEASURE IN visit- 
ing our interesting Shop, where our choice 
and richly varied stock in all departments 
of Literature, Art and Science is offered at 
Reasonable Prices. Catalogues issued. Out 
of-Print Books supplied. Large or small col- 
lections of Books bought for cash. Dauber & 
Pine. Inc., 88 Fourth Ave., New York. Tele 
phone Stuyvesant 1383. 





NEW BOOK BARGAINS: The first price 
given on the following items is the pub- 
lishers, ours follows. Van Loon, Story of the 
Bible, $6.00-$2.50; Wells. Short History of the 
World, $4.00-$2.50: Stevenson, Famous Crimes 
and Criminals. $3.00-$1.50; Lawrence, Sea and 
Sardinia, $5.00-$3.50; Robert Frost. North of 

ton, $2.00-$1.00: Lomer, Writing of To- 
day, $2.00-65c; Lear, Nonsense Book, com- 
plete with original illustrations, §2.00-$1.00. 
Send in your order today, allowing 10 per 
cent for postage. Ask for our bargain catalog 
of new books at reduced prices. Woodworth’s, 
1811 East 67th Street, Chicago, [ll. 





SEIFFERS, NATIONAL BOOKSELLERS, will 
send postpaid and insured, any book mentioned 


or reviewed anywhere, upon receipt of Pub- 
lished price. Catalogues free. 882 Westchester 
Ave., New York. 





RARE EDITIONS 





OLD AND MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 
from De Foe to de la Mare, Color Plate Books, 
Fine Printing, Modern Presses, Association 
Copies, Sets in limited editions, are included 
in our Rare Book | catalogue No. 160. Sent 
free on rf peed’s, 9a Ashburton 
Place, Boston. 








RARE BOOK CO., 99 Nassau St., 
. x a old’ bistartend books, 

lence rature, old laws, autographed 
letters. Catalogues furnished. 








FIRST EDITIONS. Books by and about 
iMlonthiy catalogues "esued."' Oxford 

catalogues 

Book Shop, Alfred T. “Golds 

qon Ave. ts Seek mith, 42 Lexing- 


FIRST EDITION old and rare _ books. 
M. i 





E. Northwali, 641 Peters Trust Bidg., 
Omaha, Nebr. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. In- 


teresting catalogue of Book» from Lith w 20th 
Century. mailed free on application. Howes 
Bookseller. St. Leon Sea. Engiand 





CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. First editions 
(D. H. Lawrence, Machen, etc.), Publications 
of Nonesuch Press. Bruce Rogers, items. and 
other choice and interesting books. Moderately 
priced. J. Henry Guntzer Jr., 561 North Re 
gent St. Port Chester, N 





RARE BOOKS in 
Catalogue on request. 


English and French. 
ADELINE ROBERTS, 








51 West 49th Street, New York. Open 
evenings. Cirele 8130. 
SPECIALISTS 
WE SPECIALIZE im furnishing books for 


fixed monthly or yearly sums to persone any- 
where in the world. Suggestions for reading 
based on individua) needs or wishes made 
without change. ogy _ without obligations. 
The Arnold C Bal- 
timore, Md. 


THE NORTH NODE, an Oceult Book Shop, 
114 East 57th St. Books on Oeccultism. Mysti- 
cism, Metaphysics, Astrology. Kabbalah, 
The Tarot. Hermetics, 
The Rosicrucians, R 
gions, Ancient Civilization, 
lore. and kindred subjectse—old, rare and out- 
of-print, new and contemporary. 











WRITERS’ SERVICE 


MANUSCRIPTS CRITICIZED. Revised, 
Typed, Advice as to ets, Twenty-five 
years as writer, editor, publisher. Circular on 


request. Also . thirty text-booke for 
writers. a, Reeve (Founder and 
former editor ot The Editor) 8 Alex Bidg., 


Franklin. Ohio. 





FOR WRITERS. Aill a ae tnfor- 
mation on Russian authors, Russian Art, in- 
telectural movements and 
literature supplied by Mrs. K. ©. Rosen, Box 
39, Croton on Hudson, N. Y. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE 


FRENCH. ITALIAN. SPANISH GERMAN 
books. Our stock most complete. Send for 
catalogue stating language desired. Schoenhof’s, 














CONDOR’S BOOKSTORE, 65 Fifth Ava, 
Scarce items. Biggest bargains in New York, 
Come in. Catalogue ready. 











887 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pty ayy pg det the Indians; 
slavery; the Civi ar. Catalogs on request. 
LANGUAGES ‘HE CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 812 West 34th 
St.. New York. 
WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM. MASTERKEY 
to all languages. Primers. $1.94, Chinese, 
Frencb. Spanish. Alphagams. 30c. Dictionaries, THE COCK AND THE HEN, charming 
$1.98. Languages. 8 West 40th. New York. as Folk Tale, artistically illustrat 
in vivid colors, ENGLISH Ednion $2.60, 
GENERAL ITEMS SZALATNAY. 642 Hest 70.. New York. 
MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, current books RODIN’S ART, illustrated, $5.00; Fletcher's 
of English and ee ction. poetry, LIFE OF GAUGUIN, _ illustrated, $1.60, 


drama, criticism, art, essays, can now 
proeured from Eugene Pell, 1208 Locust 
Philadelphia, Pa . 


be 
&., 





MAX N. MAISEL, 424 GRAND STEEET, 
NEW YORK. The frst bookstore in New 
York (Established 1298) to discern the oneom- 
ing of an merican intelligentsia and to 
gather and carry the best of good 
books for the intellectual reader. 





EVERY BOOK Pratt, 161 


IN CREATION. 
Bixth Ave., New York. 





most inter- 
Preneh, 2407 


SEND FOR CATALOG of 
esting books in the Dr. 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 








POETRY: BARGAIN LIST of Shelf-Worn 
and second hand stock, free. Woodworth’s 
Book Store, 1311 E. 67th St., Chicago. 

“THE 


WORLD AT roy” contains 
each month our unusual catalog odd and 


strange books, autographs, prints = \fMterary 
curtosities. Open Book Shop, 58 West Wash- 





day Bookshop. 49 


CURRENT ww BOOKS. The Hoilt- 
49th St. New York. 





pew 
104 Wes: 42nd St., New York City. 


PLAYS wanted, especially original work 4 
writers. Frieda Fishbein, Play 


GOTHAM BOOK MART, 51 West 47th Street. 





WANTED—Situation by experienced proof- 
reader as assistant to author as typist and 
secretary, in western state, Calif. preferred 
Practically acquainted with types. Middle aged 
woman, very quiet, non-garrulous, amenable 
te instructions, punctuates and spells perf 
wages no object, some leisure desired; live 
family or out. Present address, Miss 
Bex 410, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


B., 





READ ANY BOOK FREE. Delivered to your 
New York City business or bome address. 
Phone or write Hermes Travelling Library 
Service, 81 Nassau St. Courtland 4689. 





OUT-OF-PRINT 





OUT-OF-PRINT books on ali subjects quick- 
ly supplied at lowest cost. We also especialiae 
pa Yt a fteme, genealogies, 

zines, English Cente, ete. a... eharge or obii- 
gation for this service. nreuncements fres. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SURVICE. Dept. 824, 
600 Fifth Ave, New York. Longacre 10435 
(Largest out-of-print specialists in 
the world.) 


OUT-OF-PRINT SERVICE searches 
obligation for 


Seiad 





OUR 


New Orleans, 
The monument will be located in a park 
of fifty acres, near the spot where Evange- 
line kept her unfilled tryst with the ban- 
In the center of the park 
will be a wading pool surrounded by fig- 
ures symbolic of the poem, “Youth, Glad- 
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WORK that has puzzled and pleased the critics is the 
story of Professor Godfrey St. Peter and the success 
which brought him failure; of his family—his smug wife, 
his quarreling daughters and his jealous sons-in-law; of his 
most brilliant pupil, Tom Outland, whose fortune and 
adventures enrich the novel. 


It is a book that interprets the subtle mind of a great char- 
acter in an engrossing story and presents in a sympathetic 
but honest way life on the western ranch, in the small rail- 
road town of the South and among the professional classes— 
unique portraits of America’s many social groups. 











XK EER PEE KEES 
The Most Discussed Novel of the Year 


ss. - % 


The Professor’s House 


Henry Seidel Canby: 


By WILLA CATHER 


“An engrossing story by one of the ablest novel- 
ists now writing in English.” 


Stuart P. Sherman: 


“Tndubitably one of the true classics of our gen- 


eration. 


Laurence Stallings: 


A disturbingly beautiful book.” 


“Once again the reader is held thralled by Miss 
Cather’s characters, and once again he is excited 
and stimulated.” 


OSS 


At all Bookstores, $2.00 


SES 


First Printing 20,000 


Nine weeks before publication 


Second Printing 10,000 


Six weeks before publication 


Third Printing 5,000 
Five days ater publication 
Fourth Printing 5,000 


Three weeks after publication 


Fifth Printing 10,000 


Four weeks after publication 


Sixth Printing 5,C00 


Six weeks after publication 


NS 


Other Books by Miss Cather 


One of Ours 


Pulitzer Prize, 1922 


All the magic of Miss Cather’s 
subtle and flexible style goes into 
the presentation of a single 
figure—a sort of young Hamlet 
of the prairies—and upon the 
haunting story of his struggle 
with life and fate. One of Ours 
is the intimate story of a young 
man’s life. 


Dorothy Canfield, in the New 
York Times, says: “An amaz- 
ingly rich book, rich as no other 
living American could ¥ rite, 
many-peopled, complicated as 
life itself is complicated, but 
composed with a harmony and 
unity which only art can have.” 


9th Printing $2.50 


Youth and the 
Bright Medusa 


“We have never been surer of 
Miss Cather’s foremost place 
among American fiction writers 
than after reading her volume of 
short stories. ... No recent collec- 
tion of stories can be compared 
with ‘Youth and the Bright 
Medusa’—either in interest or 
the perfection of the storv-tell- 
ing technique.”—N. Y. Globe. 


“Miss Cather’s book is more 
than a random collection of ex- 
cellent tales. It constitutes one 
of the truest as well as one of the 
most poetical interpretations of 
American Life.”—The Nation. 


5th Printing $2.50 


A Lost Lady 
“A Perfect Novel” 


In an atmosphere as individual 
and full of color as that of the 
old manor-houses in Russian 
novels Miss Cather unfolds this 
romance of the old West. 


Zoe Akins, in The Book Review, 
says: “Put all the books that 
have been produced in America 
this year in one heap, balance 4 
Lost Lady against them in scales 
of literary value, and it will out- 
weigh them as a bar of pure 
gold outweighs the feathers of a 
thousand geese. ... Worth all 
the other American novels I 
have come across this year.” 


7th Printing $1.75 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, 730 Fifth Ave.,. NEW YORK 
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